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Bath, a Satirical Novel, with Portraits. 
By Thomas Brown, the Elder, Author 
of Brighton, or the Steyne. 3 vols. 
12mo. pp. 657. London. 1818. 


“Batu” is announced as written by 
the author of ‘“ Brighton, or the 
Steyne,” of which we took notice in 
our First Number. We then expressed 
our disapprobation at this very unfair 
and shameless traffic in characters, and 
at the cowardly attacks which can nei- 
ther be confronted, denied, nor punished. 

“ Bath” is infinitely below its pre- 
decessor in humour, spirit, and ele- 
gance, and combines bad composition 
with studied ill-nature, and a carica- 
tured portraiture of the lowest sort of 
failings and most depraved habits: 
thus we are presented with a complete 
chronicle of the mistresses of men of 
notoriety, and the revolutions and ex- 
changes such honourable establish- 
ments have undergone; a list of crum- 
cons, elopements, matrimonial decep- 
tions, &c. &c., leaving us at a loss 
whether to blush most for the actors, or 
for the biographer. Vices, deférmities, 
and follies, will thus be handed down 
in families, as long as this cruel author 
is suffered to trespass upon public ob- 
servation; and we can only hope that 
the dulness of his work, as well as its 
malignity, will soon consign it to that 
obscurity from which it ought never to 
have emerged. We are almost in- 
clined: to think the appropriation of 
“ Brighton,” which is so vastly. suipe- 
nor, is surreptitious ; a species of lite- 
rary fraud, which is possible enough, 
where authors dare not acknowledge 
their works. 3 

General satire is allowable; our best 
writers have practised it, lashing the 
follies of the age, and showing the fliiisy 
and fallacious pursuits of fashion; but to 
point out the indiscretions of indivi- 
duals, and ridicule perhaps the mother 
of a larze and honourable family, or 
4 man possessed of most of the requi- 
sites which ought to ensure him respect 
and attention, is a pursuit which de- 
serves contempt, and calls for censure. 
Why does not: this scandalous chro- 


nicler, in his moralizing mood, draw a | 
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picture of himself? of a venemous and 
concealed insect, sucking the blood of 
the human race, and inflicting stings 
which he cannot cure upon those who 
never injured him? giving the child a 
pretence to upbraid and despise its 
parent, and to see the enemy of his 
family in every one whose initials agree 
with the disgusting anecdotes of this 
book, bitterly detailed, aggravated by 
exposure, and perhaps wickedly exag- 
gerated. Another species of injury is 
committed; namely, that upon the 
reputation of those who may, through 
coincidences or circumstances, be sus- 
pected of having thus disgraced their 
pen and their heart :— 

‘* Sometimes he has some humour, never wit ; 
And if it rarely, very rarely, hit, 

’Tis under so much nasty rubbish laid, 

To find it out’s the cinder-woman’s trade, 

Who for the wretched remuants of a fire, 

Must toil all day in ashes and in mire, 

So lewdly dall his idle works appear, 

The wretched texts deserve no comments here: 
Where one poor thought sometimes, left all alone, 
For a whole page of dulness must atone *.” 

If we may be permitted, then, to 
offer to our readers some of the most 
general and therefore most unexcep- 
tionable parts of such a book, we shall 
select a few pages which are harmless, 
and may excite a laugh.—In altering 
a salinglion of pictures and books for 
an auction, the following metamorphosis 
takes place :-— : 

“ His grace’s great-grandmother’s wig 
was altered into a Coeffure a la Grecg, 
half of her corpulence was: reduced, and 
she had a_ huntress’s bow and arrow 
thrown over her shoulders, and was set 


down in the catalogue as a Nymph of 


Diana. A very gay great grand-aunt, who 
was known for more than one faur pas, 
was changed into Daphne; and a comely 
Swiss cook stood for the figure of Apollo 
to be added to the picture. Breeches 
were put on his grace’s aunt, and she was 
actually sold for an Austrian general, Two 
male cousins, lordlings of great effeminacy, 
were made Graces of, and a cypnman fair 
was called in to make the third. 

“ An Italian dauber varnished up and 
transmuted the collection; and the best 
possible forgery of artists’ names was re- 
sorted to, to give an additional colouring 
to the thing; just as a certain illegitimate 
descendant of # custom-house commissioner 
could) mujtiply at will Titians and Michael- 
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Angelos, itubens aud Luco Jiondanas 
fGiordanos|, Caraccis and Rembrandts, 
whenever a sale was found expedient. 

‘“ From the picture gatlery, his Grace 
and Tom Shuffleton passed m a roar of 
laughter to the library. Here a masque- 
rade attire was to be thrown over the 
books, which was accordingly performed 
in a masterly style, at the instance and 
by the advice of Tom, atded by frolicsome 
accomplices. The title-pages of old books 
were turn out; and fresh ones, much mdtre 
ancient in appearance, being dirtied and 
admirably imitated; were attached to them, 
with antedates of great antiquity, (this is 
no very uncommon trick). The. names of 
Lord Bacon, Lord Chesterfield, of the 
great Sully, of General Paoli, of a Pope 
or two, and of John Knox the reformer;, 
were written in quaint old-fashioned hands 
on the first leaf of some. The arms. of 
France torn off from a_ passport were 
pasted in others, with e libris Delphini in 
red ink in a foreign hand, supposed. ta 
belong to Louis le Gros, being Wreneh 
cookery books, with the title-page defi- 
cient, and many of the leaves much lace- 
rated—a circumstance which gives, a, high 
price to a book which is bought for its 
curiosity and not for reading. Then, lastly, 
marginal notes in Latin, Greek, &c. were 
trumped up and supposed. to have been 
written by Charles the First, by Monte- 
cuculi, by Cardinal Rizzio, and hy Doctor 
Johnson,” 


The plot is founded upor an unfor- 
tunate affair which made mach noise in 
the gay world a few years ago, when a 
northern Duke and @ noble Marquess, 
each of them espoused the former wives 
of living husbands. We shall not touch. 
upon this subject farther, than by ex-. 
tracting the most meritorious part. of 
the publication before us. This, which 
is really an affecting story, is an episodes: 
and whether drawn from life or from 
fancy, is interesting, and creditable to 
the author as well as to the Duke, 
whose benevolence is pleasingly. exhi- 
bited.—What a pity that so much trash 
should. obscure better talent and feel- 
ing! In tracing a beautiful boy from 
a pawnbroker’s, where he bad been sent 
to pledge a medal and sword, and who 
had proudly refused money from the 
Duke and his friend, the following scene 
is exhibited :— 

“€ * Admirable!’ said the Dake; and they 
set out in search ot Algernon’s wretched 
lodgings. The Duke, who has a particularly 
mild, amiable, and conciliatory countenance, 
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went first. He asked for Captain Algernon. 
His wife, who had once been a pretty woman, 
but who from poverty and fretting had the 
appearance of premature old age, answered, 
that Lieutenant Algernon, or rather the ci- 
devant Lieutenant Algernon, was for some 
time confined to his bed, but that she was 
ready to answer any business which he might 
have with him. Misfortune always com- 
mands respect from men of feeling and 
honour. ‘The Duke accordingly addressed 
her in the most polite and almost reveren- 
tial manner: he told her his name, and” 
added, that he begged ten thousand pardons 
for the intrusion; but that if he could have 
an audience of Mr. Algernon, he was sure he 
would forgive him for the liberty which he 
had taken, which proceeded merely from the 
interest which he took in his fate. 

** Mrs. Algernon looked doubtful; but 
said she wonld ask her husband. She re- 
turned with his respects to his Grace, but 
begged to decline the honour of his visit ; 
adding, that a few months ago he should 
have felt proud to have cultivated his 
acquaintanee, but that in his present situa- 
tion he was not in a condition to receive 
a visitor of his rank; that he was aware 
that his Grace’s call was with a view to 
do him some serviee, but that he was past 
the possibility of recciving relief; that never- 
theless he was most grateful for his kind 
intention, and that the Duke’s own heart, 
which thus inclined him to so benevolent 
a desire, would best suggest to him what 
his felt of obligation and esteem. 

“ The Duke was beaten down by this 
refusal. He has often told his friend Tom 
since, that a denial from the most lovely 
woman would not have dejected him half 
so much. lle now became a supplicant 
tu be admitted to do a generous act: he 
used every argument, every persuasive term : 
he now had recourse to a stratagem, by tell- 
ing Mrs. Algernon that her husband would 
recollect him if he saw him, for that he for- 
merly knew him; and this Tom swore lustily § 
to, adding in a whisper to Glen Eagle, ‘ D—n 
his eyes but he shall be assisted, whether he 
will or not.’ In fine, the Duke solicited so 
earnestly, that the wife promised to use every 
means in her power to overcome his disincli- 
nation to show the wretched situation to 
which unmerited misfortunes had reduced 
him, 

‘“¢ She returned in about ten minutes, and 
ushered in the two visitors, having first given 
her husband clean linen, and thrown mn old 
dragoon cloak over the bed to conceal its 
tattered state. She was dressed herself in 
an old black silk gown, mended in map 

laces, with a veil thrown over her wn 
der husband had nothing on but a shirt, 
but was perfectly clean, and had a most 
striking countenance, with an air of dignity, 
auginented, perhaps, by the contrast of his 
lodging’s appearance, and the wretc!edness 
which surrounded him. He was tall in 
stature, rather of a Grecian countenance, 
had a large full black eye sunk deeply in 
its socket, a fine eye-brow, a look of pride 
subdued by resignation, and an expression 
of suffering towering above complaint. His 


| whiteness of monumental marble, without 


its coldness and composure. Opposite to 
his bed hung the rejected sword, and a 
sash in a festoon. By his side lay an old 
army list and a prayer book. _ 

“He rose from his pillow majestically erect, 
and inquired of the Duke to what circum- 
stance he was indebted for the honour of this 
visit. Glen Eagle seized his hand with the 
warmth of a friend; and after a string of 
apologies, he very awkwardly brought in the 
story of the little boy, contradicted himself a 
handred times, and was as often prompted by 
Tom Shuffleton, but concluded by the most 
feeling, the most elegant, and delicately 
turned offer of unconditional service, that 
ever fell from the lip of man. Toin here 
swore an oath and bit his lip, and pretended 
to have a sharp twinge of the gout in his foot, 
in order to conceal the powerful stir of nature 
within him, which made his heart fly to his 
face, and speak more than volumes could 
express, or treasures could procure. 

“ The Duke’s manner was so timid, yet 
so earnest, so warm yet so humble, that it 
appeared as if he was supplicating a favour 
for himself; yet whilst he had this appearance 
of bending, it ennobled his behaviour and 
countenance in such a way, that no one who 
has not experienced this finest of mortal teel- 
ings can possibly form an idea of.” 


The narrative of Lieut. Algernon is 
contained in a series of misfortunes, 
which have reduced him to the brink of 
the grave. The Duke leaves a sutn of 
money for present relief, and every step 
is taken that very evening for rendering 
the family comfortable and happy: the 
messenger, however, who was sent in 
the morning to inquire after the invalid, 
returned with the intelligence that 
‘¢ Algernon was no more.” 

After having presented our reader 
with this, the flower of the novel we are 
commenting upon, we shall finish with 
transcribing a song that has no con- 
nection with the book, and is there- 
fore free from its general spirit, and 
not without merit :— 


“ THE LAUREL OF CONQUEST. 


‘* PARODY ON ‘ TO ANACREON IN HEAVEN,’ 


** Britannia! whose trident is fear’d from afar, 
Whose seamen triumphantly ride o’er the deep, 
Had nurs’d on her breast other children of war, 
Who long iv her arms lay reposing in sleep ; 
Arise was her cry, 
To foreign realms fly, 
And learn my commands ere—to conquer or die! 
My soldiers must with my brave seamen entwine 
The laurel of conquest, the myrtle and vine, 


‘¢ Undaunted by climate, by danger, or scar, 
These sons of Britannia arose from their sleep; 
She smiled, and embraced her dear children of war, 
And taught them to mount up to victory’s steep. 
As they mounted on high, 
She beav’d not a sigh, 
She dropp’d not a tear from her proud daring eye, 
The sweet smile of beauty allored them to twine 
The laurel of conquest, the myrtle and vine. 





manner was, at first, distant, but exquisitely 
polite, and a hectic of surprise and anxiety 
iat up his features for a second, but precipi 
tately retreated, and left to his bust the 


** At distance extreme as the opposite poles, 
Britannia’s fam’d children in battle are kuown, 
Wherever the full tide of victory rolls 
The bright stat of Britain transcendent has shone, 
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The world we defy, 

A standard to fly, 
Like Britons, whose motto is—‘ Conquer or die ? 
Or (when the war's over) more mildly to twine 
The laurel of conquest, the myrtle and vine. 


“* The fame of Britannia’s achievements shall last 

As long as her white cliffs are lav'd by the flood, 
For the deeds of to-day, still outshining the past, 

Are awfully written in letters of blood. 

' ‘The brave who thus die 
Where enemies fly, 

Shall teach their survivors to conquer or die, 
To trumpet their praises, and like them fo twine 
The laurel of conquest, the myrtle and vine. 


“ Ye sons of Britannia, then join hand in hand; 
Your standard shail soar like the eagle of Jove, 
Tis your’s to effect what your leaders have plann’d, 
To merit our gratitude, friendship, and love, 
And beauty the while . 
Approving shall smile, 
On each valiant son of the emerald isle, 
Whilst Albion with Erin and Scotia shall twine 
The laurel of conquest, the myrtle and vine.” 


al ee 





Essays on Hypochondriacal and Nervous 
Affections. By John Reid, M.D. &c. 


(Concluded from our last, p. 195.) 


Our autaor opens his subject with 
a chapter on the influence of the mind 
upon the body, which he asserts to be 
more evident among the inhabitants of 
cities, than in provincial districts. This 
he elucidates by the followimg beautiful 
comparison : “‘ Over a still and waveless 
lake, a boat may move steadily and se- 
curely, with scarcely any degree of 
caution in the pilot who conducts it; 
whereas, on the agitated and uncertain 
ocean, it requires an extraordinary de- 
gree of science, to insure the safety of 
the vessel, and the proper and regular 
direction of its destined course.” As 
much, or more, might have been said 
upon the influence of bodily disease 
upon the mind. We scarce ever hear 
the temper and disposition of any in- 
dividual found fault with, but that we 
inquire if the state of his health be 
perfect. A change in the temper of 
any one, who has been previously no- 
ticed for suavity of disposition, Is 4 
never failing sign of incipient disease. 
It is by many thought, that it is phy- 
sically impossible for a man labouring 
under severe indigestion, to possess 
personal courage. Under such circum- 
stances, 

‘“ A feather daunts the brave, _ 

‘© A fool’s wild speech confounds the wise,” 

&e. &e. 

Dr. Reid next proceeds to combat 
the now obsolete opinion, that nervous 
distempers are under the control of the 
will, and the effect of the imagination 
alone, and expatiates upon the folly 
and inhumanity of endeavouring 1 
remove them by ridicule or neglect. 
We are gratified in observing, towards 
the conclusion of the chapter, that the 
power persons possess over affections 
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of this nature, is not totally overlooked ; 
, doctrine equally prejudicial with the 
firmer. ‘* A man often indolently 
pends under the burthen of indispo- 
sition, which a spirited effort would, 
‘a the first instance, have shaken from 
his shoulders.” The celebrated case of 
Colonel Townshend, as detailed by 
Dr. Cheyne, is quoted to support this 
assertion, not, In Our Opinion, very ap- 
ropriately. So far from thinking with 

r. Cheyne, that the Colonel “ could 
die or expire when he pleased, and yet 
by an effort come to life again,” it is, 
we imagine, sufficiently proved by the 
experiments of Dr. W. Phillip* and 
others, that the heart and arteries act 
independent of the nervous system, and 
that therefore it must be out of his 
power to suspend their actions at plea- 
sure. The whole of the facts mentioned 
in that very remarkable case may, we 
submit, be accounted for, by supposing 
that Col. T. was warned by certain 
sensations inwardly experienced of the 
approach of the attacks of insensibility, 
without supposing that he possessed 
the art of regulating their continuance, 
or causing them to cease, at pleasure. 
Cases also so extraordinary as actual 
death from fear of being bled to death, 
(page 26 and 27 of Dr. R.’s Essays,) 
require some better reference to au- 
thority, than merely, ‘it is reported,” 
to entitle them to any credit, or to 
warrant a medical author to reason upon 
them. But the method recommended 
lor counteracting the inordinate dread 
of death, is so truly philosophical, and 
the moral tendency so good, that we 
cannot forbear quoting it, viz. ‘ by in- 
stilling a juster es:imate of the value of 
life,” &c, 

We find two ingenious chapters on 
pride and remorse, and the tendeacy 
of either to induce insanity. But the 
truth is, that any passion which power- 
fully and permanently fixes itself in the 
mind, and leads to a protracted train 
of thinking solely upon one subject, 
may prove the exciting cause of mad- 
Ness ina bodily frame, previously dis- 
posed to that disease. The passions 
Were looked upon by some of the early 
‘Writers, as diseases; and, in truth, 
they powerfully affect the functions, and 
*casionally the secretions, in such a 
manner, as, when too frequently re- 
— must induce disease. They, 
i. ee their use, and were given, 
“df @ words of Dr. Parr, “to vary 

© dull uniformity which otherwise 
h d fusuc, to agitate the stagnant 
‘Ke which otherwise might become 


putnd and injurious.” 
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The following we quote, partly on 
account of the simile; where the head 
of a great reader is compared to a 
‘¢ pawnbroker’s shop, which is furnished 
chiefly with other — goods; a 
repository merely for ideas, not a soil 
out of which an idea ever grew.” Who 
has not seen literary gluttons of this 
kind, who devour every thing, digest 
nothing? ‘ Reading,’ says Locke, 
‘‘ gives us only the materials for know- 
ledge; it is thinking which makes it 
our own.” Inventive gen and im- 

rovers of the sciences, have often, like 

Ferguson the astronomer, had access 
to a very limited number of books. To 
advance the sciences, it is necessary to 
think deeply upon any subject; but a 
reader by wholesale, allows his eyes 
to otitrun his understanding, and has 
consequently no time to think at all. 
We trust we shall not be so far mis- 
understood, that it can be supposed we 
disapprove of reading; but merely 
mean to advance, that the standard by 
which knowledge is estimated, is not 
by the quantity read, but the fruit 
which comes of that reading; for he 
who accumulates knowledge, without 
advancing science, is, after all, of as little 
use to society as the barren fig-tree. 

This chapter concludes thus :— 
‘‘ There are few walks of literature in 
which he may not be allowed to amuse 
himself, provided he shun with care the 
endless labyrinth of metaphysical spe- 
eulation. Scarcely can it appear de- 
sirable, or even safe, to attend much to 
subjects, where the restlessness of 
doubt so seldom terminates in the 
repose of conviction; or, at least, 
where the labour of the research is 
never likely to be rewarded by the 
importance of the discovery.” 

We wish it were in our power to 
follow up this quotation by another, 
which we recollect to have read in 
Mr. Dugald Stewart's Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, inculeating the same 
sentiments in more forcible, but less 
polished style. Scarce any metaphy- 
sical writer can be found, who doth 
not warn his reader to beware of too 
close an acquaintance with such sub- 
In physical investigations, we 
find always a limit placed to our in- 
quiries, but the mind refuses to expose 
the secret springs by which it acts, as 
a patentee carefully hides from the 
public eye the secret of his invention. 
The existence of “‘ a voluntary power 
which we possess over our thoughts, 
&c.” (p. 75,) has been much questioned 
by the best writers, who maintain, that 
we cannot control them by any direct 
exertion of the mind, although they 
adinit we arc able to pursue any par- 





ticular train of thinking, by placin® 
before ‘our eyes, objects, which, from 
previous association, lead to a parti- 
cular current of though*. They assert 
that we are unable to call to mind any 
particular idea of pleasure, and main- 
tain, that before we can will such idea 
to be present to our minds, that it is 
evident it must already be there. Dr. 
Reid is doubtless aware of this; but 
before he had proceeded to reason 
upon this supposed voluntary power 
of thinking, it might not have been 
amiss to have informed his reader, that 
there are many who deny its existence 
altogether. 

The following anecdote may &muse 
the reader :—*‘* Webb, the celebrated 
walker, who was remarkable for vigour, 
both of body and mind, drank nothing 


but water. He was one day recom- 
mending this regimen to a friend who 


loved wine, and urged him with great 
earnestness to quit a course by which 
his health and intellects would be de- 
stroyed. The gentleman appeared con- 
vinced, and told him, ‘ that he would 
conform to his counsel, though he 
thought he could not change his course 
of life but by degrees.’ ‘ By degrees!’ 
exclaimed Webb with indignation; ‘ if 
you should unhappily fall into the fire, 
would you caution your servants to pull 
you out by degrees ”’ ” 

Here we have an instance of the evil 
purpose to which a simile may be applied, 
to mislead the judgment, It is a dis- 
puted point among physicians, whether 
it be proper to advise those habitu- 
ated to excess, to leave off the habit at 
once, or gradually to abridge their po- 
tations. Experience only can decide 
this controversy ; but Mr. Web! appeals 
at once to the feelings, by giving an 
artful turn to the question, by an in- 
sinuating comparison, and makes that 
appear absurd and injurious, which 
may nevertheless be the only safe and 
advisable mode. 

We have now arrived at that part 
of the work which is more purely me- 
dical, and shail henceforth be less 
prolix. 

The chapters on insanity are among 
the best in the book. ‘The doctrine 
which inculcates, that mental derange- 
ment is not indicative of constitutional 
vigour, and that debility is the most 
prominent cause of madness, pleased 
us, because it agreed with our pre- 
conceived opinions. Health consists 
in the due performance of a// the fune- 
tions, not in the excessive excitement 
of any one in particular, to the detriment 
of the rest. To say that a man pos- 
sesses muscular strength in an eminent 
degree, does not necessarily imply that 
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he posse$ses also strength of constitu- 
tion. The exercise of the mind depend- 
ing upon a bodily organ, viz. the 
brain, debility may show itself as well 
in that as in any other part. And if 
excessive corporeal irritability be a 
symptom of debility in hysterical af- 
fections, so may excessive mental irri- 
tability indicate debility of the sentient 
powers. The minds of maniacs are 
indeed. active enough, but never com- 


prehensive. 


We close with a quotation upon dys- 
peptic and hepatic diseases, and ob- 
servations suggested thereby. ‘“ ‘T'here 
is reason to believe, that many a patient 
gupposed to be hepatic, but, in fact, 
only dyspeptic, has fallen a martyr 
to a mercurial course; a course which 
has often been persisted in, with a 
perseverance undaunted by the glaring 
depredation which it produeed. Mer- 
cury would be more cautiously ad- 
ministered, if sufficient attention were 
paid, not only to its immediate and more 
apparent, but also to its ultimate and 
apparently clandestine operation upon 
the human frame.” 

The truth is, that unthinking prac- 
titioners lose sight of their patients a 
great deal too soon. Too much atten- 
tion cannot be paid to the digestive 
organs, when really diseased ; but, that 
** All things seem yellow to the jaundiced eye,” 


if not literally true, is at least figu- 
ratively fact, and exemplified every day 
by the indiscriminate abuse of mercury, 
and the promptitude with which cer- 
tain sectaries discover hepatic disease. 
It has also been taken by far too much 
for granted, that mercury, however 
administered, is a/ways useful in dys- 
peptic complaints ; for, even the altera- 
tive mode of employing the mineral, 
will often aggravate the disorder. The 
same remark applies to diseases of the 
liver; while experience amply demon- 
strates, that in recent affections of the 
biliary organ mercurial inunction is 
of manifest utility, it is very question- 
able whether in that slow insidious 
disease, which occurs so frequently in 
spirit drinkers at the age of from forty 
to fifty, commonly termed a schirrous 
liver, it ought to be used, and if it 
have not accelerated the death of many, 
who might otherwise have existed as 
valetudinarians for months, or even 
years. As friends, therefore, to every 
attention being paid to the digestive 
organs, and to the occasional use of 
mercury, when it is found by actual 
trial to be of service, we cannot but 
feel pleasure to find, that Dr. Reid has 
warned the public against its indiscri- 
minate use; and believe that neither 
theory nor experience will ever make 





it appear, that out of the variety of 
organs with which the human body is 
endowed, all exposed to noxious agents, 
that one alone ean be the source and 
secret spring of every disease. It is as 
far from our wish, as it 1s out of our 
power to decry, in public estimation a 
system and a sect, that has done, and 
continues fo do, much good and mueh 
harm; but we conceive, that f it be 
pushed too far, it will work its own 
downfall, and fall even below the level 
which it is otherwise entitled to maintain. 

We feel a repugnance at attempting 
to sum the merits and demerits of 
Dr. Reid’s Essays in few words, con- 
ceiving that decisions of this kind 
belong rather to the profession at 
large, than to reviewers, and being well 
convinced, that time alone is the true 
estimate of literary merit. We think, 
however, that the book deserves to 
outlive the present generation, if it 
were only for the beauty of the style, and 
the copious richness of the language, 
abounding in ideas. It has more claim 
to originality than most medical pro- 
ductions of these times; and its pages 
are not swelled out by a tedious, use- 
less detail of the opinions of former 
authors, from Hippocrates downwéaxds ; 
a practice, which, though sanctioned 
by high medical authority, has always 
appeared to us to denote rather a want 
of a sufficient stock of facts to com- 
municate, or a shallowness of capacity, 
which unfits the writer from reasoning 
upon them. In general, we are not 
partial to books which combine medical 
and moral precepts; for, either physic 
is sacrificed to morality, and wrong 
causes assigned to diseases, in defiance 
of truth, to serve the purposes of the 
moralist ; or a kind of unnatural union 
is brought about between the two, 
which is beneficial to neither. But Dr. 
Reid steers clear of these common 
errors, and his book will prove alike 
useful to both. We cannot say that 
the work much enlarged our stock of 
medical information, The cases are 
too slightly glanced at, to be of much 
use to professional readers, to whom 
the whole is rather an entertaining than 
an instructive volume. Perhaps, going 
too deep into the subject, would not 
have suited popular readers, and might 
not have accorded with the design Dr. 
Reid held in view. But enough appears 
to show that he is an attentive and 
accurate observer of the symptoms of 
diseases; and that he guides his treat- 
ment by that unerring guide, experience 
alone. We are told that this is not the 
first time that Dr. Reid has appeared 
before the public, and we trust it will 
not be the last. 





———, 


Mriginal Correspondence, 


REMARKABLE EPITAPHsS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal 


Sir,—If a publication of the followino 
epitaphs in your Paper would add to i? 
amusement it affords, they are at your 
service; and I may be induced to sey at 
a future period, such other remarkable eine 
as I can collect. The first of these jg " 
correct copy of one which was strangely 
given from recollection a short time since 
in a contemporary work; the accuracy of 
this may be relied on. ; 

Your's, 





P.W, 


On a grave stone in Staverton church. 
yard :— 

Here lieth the body of Betty Bowden, 
Who would live longer but she couden® ; 
Sorrow and grief made her decay, 

Till her bad leg card t she away. 

In Kingsbridge churchyard, on a man 
who was too poor to be buried with hi 
rich relations in the church. 

Here lie I at the chancel door; 
Here I lie because l’m poor: 
The further in the more to pay ; 
Here I lie as warm as they. 

The following was put on the grave stoue 
of a tragedian at his desire :— 

Exit Burbridge. 


Hear lies body 
of Steevin Richman, 
Master uf Arts; Hee 
dyed the 11" yf Aprill, 85. 
Reader, thou must unto the dust 
Com heare an lye as well as j, 
Till earth be burnt, 
and the skies 
Shall bee no more 
our Cannopies. 

At Landulph, in (ornwall, is the following 
epitaph on a brass plate, under the inperia! 
arms : — 

Here lyeth thet body of Theodoro Paleo- 
logus, of Pesaro, in Italye, descended from 
the impryall lyne of the last Christian empe- 
rors of Greece, being the sonne of Camillo, 
the sonne of Prosper, the sonne ot Theodore, 
the sonne of John, the sonne of Thomas, 
second brother to Constantine Paleologus, 
the &th of that name, and the last of that 
line that raygned in Constantinople untuf 
subdued by the Turkes; who married with 
Mary, the daughter of William Balls, 0 
Hadlye, in Seuttolke, Gent. and had issue 
5 children, Theodoro, John, Ferdinando, 
Maria, and Dorothy, and departed ths 
life at Clifton, the 21st of January, 169%. 

On Sir Phitip Sydney :— 

England hath his body, for she it fed; 
Netherland his blood, in her defence sued - 
The Heavens hath his soul, 

The Arts have his fame, 
The Souldier his griet, 

The World his good name. 

On Sir Francis Vere :— 

When Vere sought Death, arm’d with his 
and shield, 
Death was afraid to meet him in the field; 
But when his weapons he had laid aside, fal 
Death, like a coward, struck him, and he — 
¢ Carried. | 
that, ¥> 





gwuie 





* Could not. : 
¢ Li every instance, the is writen y", 
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On Sir —— Jernegan, knight, at Waverly, 


in Suffolk :-— 
Jesus Christ, both God and man, 
Save thy servant Jermegan. 


In Stoke-Fleming Church, | Devon, by 
Doctor Wolcot, alias Peter Pindar:— 

In Memory of Margaret Southcotte, who 
Nied the 27th of August, 1786, aged 12 
years and 9 months. 

Beneath this stone, in sweet repose, 
The triend of all, a tair one lies, 
Yei® ce let Sorrow vent her woes, 


Far beg let Pity pour her sighs. 
Tho’ every ho. a lite approv’d, 
The muse the su.. + .,f arief forbears ; 


Nor wishes, tho’ by all De. “x! 
To ca‘l thee to a world ot _ x» 


of 


Best of thy sex, ale” .rewell, 
From this “ .». scene removed to shine 
Where ust shades of mortals dwell, 
_ virtue waits to welcome thine. 


uv ill-natured critic wrote the following 
under these beautiful lines :— 


Can a Soutlicotte be said to deserve all the praise 
Which above in the rhymes may be secn? 

But ’tis not impossible, since the stone says, 
She had not reached the age of thirteen! 


Ww. 





ON GENLUS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal, 
S1r,—Your obliging reception of my former 
communication has encouraged me to send 


you the following ‘* Medley” on Genius. 
June 17th, 1818. OnbDovex. 


GENIUS. 


There is no quality of which authors have 
disagreed more in their definition than Genius. 
Cicero says, that to be a professor of Genius 
“ natura ipsd valere et mentis viribus 
excitari, et quasi quddam divino  spiritu 
afflari.” Or. Johnson has detined “ true 
Genius” to be “ a mind of large general 
powers, accidentally determined to some 
particular direction ;” and a modern female 
writer, of considerable celebrity, says, that 
“Genius is nothing more than good sense 
intent upon new ideas ;” while in the opinion 
of Fielding, it is the union of invention and 
judgment that can alove constitute this inde- 
hnable quality. I say indefinable, because 
the variety of definitions that have been viven 
only serve to prove the difficulty, or perhaps 
the Impossibility, of forming any accurate 
idea of a faculty which is rather known at 
last from its general results, than from. its 
particular nature, and is more an object of 
our feelings than of our understanding. ‘The 
best, certainly the most original, attempt 
which [ have ever seen, to give “ a local 
habitation and a name” to this wandering 
meteor, as far as it has reiation to poetry, 
T) be found in a Collection of the Welsh 
om Tt is an observation of Llewelyn 
i a Cambrian bard, who says, “ The 
op primary and indispensable requisites 

poetic genius are, an eye that can see 

Rie be heart that can feel nature—and 

resolution that dares follow nature.” 
they writers may ditfer in other 
th agree in the moral attributes 
princorath < ayee. to. this quality | In its 
faye Boling wee. Men of Genius, 

78 Bolingbroke, “ are designed by Provi- 


Fs) 





” 


four inches by twenty-two. 





dence for the good of society.” Madame 
Staél, to whom I have already al- 


luded, observes, that a nation which pro- 
motes men of Genius to high situations, 
takes the most effectual means to make 
the cause of morality prosper. And it is 
a remark of Goldsimith, that, “* Where the 
mind is capacious, the affections are good ; 
as if Providence seemed to debilitate the 
understanding where the heart is corrupt, 
and to diminish the power, where there is 
the will, to do mischief.” 





PARODY ON GRAY’S ELEGY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 
Sir,—If any of your numere es 


.Wsbens  @ y, arn: ways hiegy in a 
. vuuely rt aurouyaruy cae “mn Covent 
Garden,” [ should be happy to see it 
through the medium of your valuable 
Paper. Your’s, Kc. 

april 28th, 1818. Lecror. 





ENAMEL PAINTING. 

To the Editor of the Literary Journal, 

S1r,—In Walpole’s Lives of the Painters, 
there is an account of an attempt made by 
an artist named Biot to paint a picture, on 
enamel, of the extraordinary size of twenty- 
It is stated, 
that after expending £800 in experiments, 
he succeeded in procuring a plate; but the 
picture was never finished. Prior to reading 
this account, I always supposed (and among 
artists and amateurs it 1s generally under- 
stood) that Mr. Bone’s beautiful picture of 
Bacchus and Ariadne, eighteen inches by 
sixteen, was the Jargest ever attempted, until 
Mr. Muss commenced his great work, after 
Parmigiano, twenty inches and a half by 
fifteen and a halt, which is now painting. 
If you, sir, or any of your Correspondents, 
can favour me with any further particulars 
of Biot’s’ picture, as to whose possession it 
is in at present, no doubt you will much 
oblige many of your constant readers, besides 


A.S. X. 





PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 
lo the Editor of the Literary Journal. 
Srr,—Your insertion of the following trifle 
in your Journal, will very much oblige 


Your obedient Servant, 
Walworth, May 4, 1818. J.C. 





Curious coincidences respecting the letter C, 
as connected with the lamented Princess 
Charlotte. 

Her mother’s name is Caroline, her own 
was Charlotte; that of her consort Coburg ; 
she was married at Carlton Llouse; her 
town residence was Cameltord House, the 
late owner of which, Lord Camelford, was 
untimely killed in a duel; her country resi- 
dence Claremont, not long ago the property 
of Lord Clive, who ended his days by 
suicide; she died in Childbed, the name of 
her accouheur being Croft. 


se ee 





AFFAIRS OF CEYLON. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal, 


Sir,—I was much astonished a few days 
since, by reading, in the New Times, of a 
“ set of naked savages,” meaning the Inha- 


s 





bitants of Ceylon. Can the Editor of the 
newspaper referred to need to be told, that the 
inhabitants of Ceylon, (including those of 
Candy,) instead of being “a set of naked 
savaves,” are a rich/y-dressed, (1 allude, ef 
course, to the rich) luxurious people? ‘That 
the native government is a most elaborate 
A gr of civil polity; that all the affairs of 
the Ceylonese, or Cingalese, are conducted 
with the most highly subtle policy; that their 
language and manners bespeak u people very 
far advanced in civilisation? Sir, [ do hope, 
that whatever may be the ignorance of the 
New Times upon these subjects, His Ma- 
jesty’s government is far better informed ; 
and that no contemptuous disregard of “a 
et of naked savages” at home, will lead to 
the countenance of errors abroad; and that 


*Phe most serious attention will be given to 


that system of quackery, and, I tear, of op- 
pression, which has been pursucd under the 
government of General Brownriyzg, and which 
may possibly end in depriving us of our hold 
on that island; which, regarded as a naval 
station, has long been justly esteemed the 
citadel of our Indian empire: its ultimate 
point of defence, not merely against Mahrat- 
tas and Pindarrees, but against any European 
power which may hereatter attempt to sup- 
plant us in the East. 

I am, &c. 


A. B. 





FLOWERS IN ROOMS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Journaf. 


Srr,—Without troubling either Professor 
Brande or Sir James Smith, who I trust 
are much better employed, on a subject 
which has so long been decided by all who 
profess a knowledge of chemistry, [ shall 
feel happy to answer the queries proposed 
by your Correspondent of last week. It has 
Jong been an axiom in pneuinatic chemistry, 
that whatever subtracts from the oxygen, 
or vital air, 1s injurious to animal life. It 
is a fact equally well ascertained, that plants, 
in the act of veyvetation, absorb a consider- 
able portion of oxygen trom the atmosphere ; 
part of which they retain, and reject the rege 
charged with carbon, so that they not only 
take from the vitality of the atmosphere, but 
emit a pestilential gas highly injurious to the 
human frame. 

But as Mr. Dubious, and indeed your 
readers generally, may take the authority of 
one of the greatest pneumatic chemists 
Hngland ever produced, in preference to 
that of an anonymous Correspondent; I 
shall subjoin the following extract, from 
Dr. Priestley’s Observations upon Air :”— 

“On the 25th of June,” says the Doctor, 
* I confined a full blown red rose in about 
four ounce weasures of common air, having 
covered it with a small glass jar standing in 
water; and [ observed, that the next day 
the air was so much injured, that one mea- 
sure of it, and another of nitrous air, occupied 
the space of 1.75 measures; so that I doubt 
not that any animal would have expired 
wnmediately on being put into it. The day 
tollowing, the measures of the test were 1.9 ; 
and the day after something more. Not- 
withstanding this, when the rose was with- 
drawn, it did not seem to have lost any. thing 


of its agreeable fragrance*,” A. F. 





—- — - —— sor - 


* Vol. If. p. 247. 
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CHANGES OF THE CALEIDOSCOPE. 
Lv the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


S1r,—The calculations*® on the number of 
changes in the figures presented to the eye 
through Caleidoscopes, differ only as the 
differeiices of ened tard very absurd: they 
are made, upon the changes in the order of 
the number of objects which compose the 
figures; forgetting that other changes, and 
infinitely greater in number and variety, are 
aa by a view of parts of the objects; 
yy th direction in which they fall and their 
age project; by their falling behind others ; 
xy their relative position to other objects, 
and to the object-case. A moment's con- 
sideration would have convinced your calcu- 
lating Correspondents, that eternal changes, 


not reducible to a series, are not to be, 


numbered ly the rules of arithmetic. 
P. ©, 


~ CHANGES OF THE CALELDOSCOPE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Si1r,— Your correspondent B. D. in No. 12, 
when observing upon the calculations of the 
number of changes possible to take place in 
this ingenious instrument as stated in No. 10, 
seems to misconceive the principle upon which 
that calculation is founded: the purport is to 
show the multiplicity of changes, and that 
such a number of years would elapse betore 
you could exhaust the various forms that a 
given number of objects can assume, admit- 
ting that so many changes are made in a 
minute. ‘The mode pojnted out by B. D. 
of ascertaining the number of changes, viz. 
* the multiplying all the terms of the series 
of numbers continually together,” will not 
produce the result: we agree with him that 
four letters can be placed in twenty-four 
different ways, and that four bells will ring 
twenty-four changes; but four objects in the 
Caleidoscope will produce a much greater 
variety ; for if each of the objects bave five 
sides, then the changes will be as numerous 
as if each object were in fact five pieces: 
again, the objects may maintain the same 
relative positions one with another, yet by 
reason of one of them being more or less 
removed from the right, the figure will be 
tlifferent; and after calculating the various 
changes that the objects will effect when the 
point of the angle formed by the reflectors is 
downwards, you must repeat those calcula- 
tions when the point is upwards: in short, 
to prove the fallacy of the calculation of 
B. D., which would show that three pieces 
can only produce six changes, you need only 
place three pieces in the instrument, and 
observe the changes they will produce; if 
the pieces be large, and of very different 
shapes, the number of changes will be nearer 
sixty than six. Upon B. D.’s reasoning, one 
piece canngt produce any change: you need 
jnly place a long pin, or piece of a pen, in 
the Caleidoscepe, to convince yourself bow 
fallacious is this calculation. 

Sir, your obedient Servant, 

June 15, 1818. R. F. N. 


“HISTORY OF THE INVENTION 
or 
DR. BREWSTER’S CALEIDOSCOPE, 
(Coutinued from our last, p. 200.) 
Wren the instrument was brought to this 








att 





* See No. 40 of the Literary Journal. 





state of perfection, Dr. Brewster was urged 
by his friends to secure the exclusive pro- 
perty of it by a patent, and he accordingly 
took out a patent for “ a new optical instru- 
ment for creating and exhibiting beautitul 
forms.” In the specification of his patent 
he describes the Caleidoscope in two differ- 
ent forms. The first consists of two reflect- 
ing planes, put together according to the 
principles already described, and placed in a 
tube, with gn eye-hole in the particular 
position which gives symmetry and a maxi- 
mum uniformity of light, and with objects 
such as coloured glass, placed in the position 
of symmetry, and put in motion either by a 
rotatory movement, or by their own gravity, 
oF by both combined. ‘Yhe second form of 
the instrument, dés@tfbed in thespecification, 4 
is, when thettfbe containing the reflectors is 
placed in a second tube, at the end of which 
is a convex lens, which introduces into the 
picture objects of all magnitudes, aud at 
every distance, as has been already described. 

After the patent was signed, and the in- 


struments in a state of forwardness, the 


gentleman who was employed to manutacture 
them under the patent, carried a Caleido- 
scope to show to the principal London opti- 


cians, for the purpose of taking orders from f 


them. ‘These gentlemen naturally made one 
for their own use, and for the amusement of 
their friends; and the character of the in- 
strument being thus made public, the tinmen 
and yvlaziers began to manufacture the 
detached parts of it, in order to evade the 
patent; while others manufactured and sold 
the instrument complete, without being aware 
that the exclusive property of it had been 
secured by a patent. 

In this way, the invasion of the patent- 
right became general among that class of 
individuals against whom the law is seldom 
entorced but in its terrors. Some workmen 
of a higher class were encouraged to piracy 
hy this universal opposition to the patent ; 
but none of the respectable London opticians 
would yield to the clamours of their cus- 
tomers, to encroach upon the nights of an in- 
ventor, to whom they were at least indebted 
for a new and a lucrative article of trade. 

In order to justify these piratical proceed- 
ings, it became necessary to search out some 
combinations of plain mirrors, which might 
be supposed to have some resemblance to 
Dr. Brewster’s instrument; and it would 
have been strange indeed, if some theorem or 
experiment had not been discovered, which 
could have been used to impose upon the 
great crowd, who are eutircly ignorant of the 
principles and construction of optical instru- 
ments. ‘There never was a popular inven- 
tion, which the labours of envious individuals 
did not attempt to trace to some remote 
period; and in the present case, so many 
persons had hazarded their fortunes and their 
characters, that it became necessary to lay 
hold of something which could be construed 
into an anticipation of the Caleidoscope. 

The first supposed anticipation of the 
Caleidoscope was tound in Prop. XLT and 
XLV of Protessor Wood’s Optics, where that 
learned author gives a mathematical investi- 
gation of the number and. arrangement of 
the images tormed by two reflectors, either 
inclined or parallel to each other*. ‘This 





* For the text of this author, with the diagrains, 





see Literary Journal, No. 10.— Ep. 


a 
a 


theorem assigns no position either to the eye 
or to the object, and does not even include 
the principle of inversion, which is absolutely 
necessary to the production of sym), trical 
forms. The theorem is true, wisateyer be 
the position of the object or of the eye. Jp 


order to put this matter to rest, Dr. lsrewster 


wrote a letter to l’rotessor Wood, requesting 
him to say if he had any idea of the effects 
of the Caleidoscope when he wrote those 
propositions. ‘To this letter Dr. B. received 
the following handsome and satisfactory 
answer :— 
“ St. John’s, May 49th, 1818. 

“© Sir,—The propositiors | have viven re- 
lating to the numbet of images formed by 
plane reflectors Inclined to each other, con. 
tain merely Mhe mathematical calculation of 
their number and arrangement. I'he effects 
produced by the Caleidoseape were never in 
my contemplation. My attention has for 


} some years been tarned to other 8a'jects; 


and I resret that I have not time to mail 
your Optical Treatise, which [ am sure would 
give me great pleasure. 
“* Iam, Sir, 
“ Your obedient humble servant, 
“¢ J. Woop.” 


The next supposed anticipation of the 
Caleidoscope was an instrument proposed 
by Mr. Bradley in 1717*. This instrument 
consists of two large pieces of silvered look- 
ing-glass, five inches wide and four inches 
high, jointed together with hinges, and open- 
ing like a book. ‘These plates being set 
upon a geometrical drawing, and the eye 
being placed in front of the murrors, the lines 
of the drawmg were seen multiplied by re- 

eated reflections. This instrument was 
described long before by NKircher, and did 
not receive a single improvement trom the 
hands of Bradley. It has been often made 
hy the opticians, and was principally used 
for multiplying the buman face, when placed 
between the mirrors; but no person ever 
thought of applying it to any purpose ot 
utility, or of using It as an instrument of 
rational amusement, by the creation of beau- 
tiful forms. From the very construction of 
the instrument, indeed, it is quite incapable 
of producing any of the singular effects ex- 
hibited by the Caleidoscope. It gives, 


‘indeed, a series of reflected images arranged 


round a centre; but so does a pair ot lovk- 
ing-glasses placed angularly in an apartment, 


-and so do the pieces of mirror-glass with 


which jewellers multiply the wares exhibited 
at their windows. It might theretore be as 
gravely maintained, that any of these com- 
binations of mirrors was a Caleidoscope, #5 
that Bradley’s pair of plates was an ante 
pation of that instrument. As the similarity 
between the two has been maintained by 
ignorant and interested individuals, we shall 
be at some pains to explain to the reader the 
differences between these two mstruments, 
and we shall do this, first, upon the suppos!- 
tion that the two instruments are applied to 
geometric lines upon paper. 

1. In Bradley’s in- t. In the Caleido- 
strument, thelengthis scope, the length o! 
less than the breadth the plates must D 
of the plates. four, or five, or SIX 
times their breadth. 


—— 
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9. Bradley’s instru- 29. The Caleido- 
ment cannot be used scope cannot be used 
with a tube. without a tuhe, 


3. In Bradley's in- 3. In the Calei- 
strument, from the doscope, the eye is 
erroneous position of placed so that the 
the eye, there is a uniformity of light is 
creat inequality of a maximum, and the 
ijvht in the sectors, last sectors are dis- 
and the last sectors tnctly visible. 
are scarcely visible. 

4. In Bradley’s in- 
strument, the figure 
consists of elliptical, 
and consequently un- 
equal, sectors. 


4. In the Caleido- 
scope, all the sectors 
are equal, and com- 
pose a perfect circle, 
and the picture is per- 
fectly symmetrical. 

5. In the Caleido- 
scope, the equal sec- 
tors all unite into a 
complete and perfect- 
ly symmetrical figure. 


5. In Bradley’s in- 
strument, the unequal 
sectors do not unite, 
but are all separated 
from one another by 
a space equal to the 
thickness of the mir- 
ror-glass. 

6. In Bradley’s in- 
strument, the linages 
reflected trom the tirst 
surface interfere with 
those reflected trom 
the second, and pro- 
duce a contusion and 
overlapping of images 
entirely inconsistent 
with symmetry. 


6. In the Caleido- 
scope, the secondary 
reflectionsare entirely 
removed, and there- 
fore no confusion 
takes place. 


7. In Bradley’s in- 7. In the Calei- 
strument, the defects doscope, the eye is 
in the junction of the placed so that these 
plates are allrendered defects of junction 
visible by the erro- are invisible. 
neous position of the 
eye, 

The reader will observe, that in this com- 
parison the two instruments are suppused to 
be applied to geometric lines upon paper, 
and that this was the only purpose to which 
Bradley ever thought of applying his mirrors ; 
yet the Caleidoscope is in every respect a 
superior instrument, even for that inferior 
purpose, and gives true symmetrical forms, 
which the other instrument is incapable of 
doing. 

{n the comparison which has now been 
made, we have degraded the Caleidoscope, 
by contrasting its effects with those which 
Bradley's instrument is capable of producing, 
for these effects are not worth the looking at. 
When we attempt to employ Bradley's in- 
strument to produce the effects which have 
been so much admired in the Caleidoscope ; 
namely, to produce beautiful forms from 
transparent or opaque colonred objects con- 
tained in acell, and at the end of the re- 
ectors it fails so entirely, that no persou has 
Succeeded in the attempt. It is, indeed, 
= impossible to produce by it the beauti- 
ul and symmetrical forms which the Calei- 
Joscope displays. Had this been possible, 

'. Brewster’s patent might have been in- 
vaded with impunity by every person who 
chose to manutacture Bradley’s instrument ; 
bat this was never tried*, and for the best 


—— ~cmee- mt 





* ; ; : 
as In illustration of this argument, we may 
ate the following fact :—My. Carpenter, of Bir- 





of all reasons, because nobody would have 
purchased it. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








MARINE SERVICES. 


British and French Navies compared. — 
The state of the British navy cannot be other 
than interesting to foreign powers, and among 
them to France, our neighbour: it is not, 
therefore, surprising that the French press 
should have lately presented the public with 
several reports on the subject; as, for in- 
stance, drchives Navales, &c. by G. Laig- 
nel, for 1818; which has furnished 1. Etat 
de la Marine Anglaise, State of the English 
Navy, as well in its stores and equipment as 
in its officers and crews, for the year 1818. 
‘This is re-printed from the lists, &c. of the 
English Admiralty, and is explained by 
notes and additions, designed to convey an 
exact idea of the conditions of this branch of 
our national power, to describe the influence 


of naval officers on the general conduct of the © 


service, to afford points of comparison on the 
ditferent systems adopted in Britain and in 
France, with the different consequences 
which follow .each system respectively, 
2. Etat du Materiel, &c. State of the 
equipment of the English navy at the date 
of January 1, 1818, and of its diminution 
between the two periods of 1793 and 1818 
3. Esquisse, &c. Sketch and consequences of 
the different systems adopted for the naval 
service in Britain and in France. In this. 
pamphlet, the author comprises a compara- 
tive statement of the two services; the go- 
vernors, the commissioners, the administra- 
tors, in various departments; the naval hos- 
pitals, the officers a-float, &c. with the offi- 
cers concerned in making purchases, and 
those of different establishments, for opera- 
tions and works: to the influence of these 
causes he attributes much of the difference 
between the two services. He observes, 
that in England, with a force of somewhat 
above four hundred vessels of war, of which 
ubout one-fourth part is in active service, 
the navy insures the safety of numerous co- 
lonies dispersed all over the known parts of 
the globe: it protects an immense maritime 
commerce in every navigable sea; and, in 


} short, it maintains the superiority over all 


maritime powers. Whereas, in France, with 
a naval force of nearly four hundred vessels 
of war, of which at least one fourth-part is in 
active service, the marine cannot insure the 
conservation of two or three small colonies, 
and a tew colonial establishments — cannot 
effectually protect its feeble maritime coin- 
merce, which shows itself only on two or 
three of the least frequented seas; and, in 
short, has never, to this day, being single and 
alone, rivalled the power and efforts of the 
British navy. 





iningham, being anxious to evade Dr. Brewster’s 
patent, at a time when the manufacture of the 
patent Caleidoscope was in the hands of another 
person, attempted tu construct instruments m 
imitation of Bradley’s. After exercising his im- 
genuity for some time, he abandoned the attempt 
as impracticable, and set off for Scotland for the 
purpose of offering his services in manufacturing 
the patent instrument. 


LETTERS FROM NORTH WALES, 


LETTER f. 


To C. W. Esq. 


Dolgelly*, 10th July, 1817. 

Well, my dear friend! here I am in the 
very centre of the most rude and romantic 
county in North Cambria; a county where 
the beauties and horrors of nature, in all the 
majestic grandeur of the sublime and beauti- 
ful, are every where displayed ; where rock 
and mountain, wood and lake, succeed each 
other in endless variety ; and where — but I 
will not anticipate: im due time you shall be 
acquainted with all its beauties. 

{ arrived at this place on the evening of 
the Ist inst.; and have established myself for 
a-while at the Ship, a comfortable inn here. 
Since my arrival, | have employed myself in 
collecting what information [ could relative 
to this town; a town which tourists in 
general have cunsidered too insignificant to 
merit any minute description, but which, in 
my opinion, whatever it might once have 
been, may now be classed amongst the most 
respectable and populous of Welsh towns ; 
both on account of its Commercial inport- 
ance, (it is the market for Welsh flannels 
manufactured here and in the neighbouring 
villages,) and its being the resort, during the 
summer months, of numerous visitors, who 
frequent it for the purpose of viewing the ce- 
lebrated Merionethshire mountain, Cader 
Idris, about six miles distant, and several 
romantic waterfalls in the neighbourhood. 
The reverend Richard Warner (in his Walk 
through Wales, in 1797) informs us, that 
‘“* The famous Owen Glendowr conferred no 
small dignity upon this place (Dolgeily) by 
assembling bis parliament here in the year 
1404, when he formed an alliance with 
Charles, King of France.” The picturesque 
Leauty of its situation cannot be excelled. 
| Placed in a wide valley, among verdant mea- 
dows, watered by the river Urion, and em- 
bellished with several pretty seats; while, in 
the back ground are seen the black and lofty 
rocks of Cader Idris stretching along the 
verge of the horizon, it presents itself an 
admired object to the view of the spectators, 
and constitutes one of the most delightful 
Welsh landscapes 1 have yet seen. From 
every point of view it would affordan admir- 
able subject for the painter’s pencil f. 











* “ Dolgelly” is pronounced “ Dolgethly.” 
When a second / follows the first, in Welsh or 
British words, the first sounds as th; as, in 
another example, “* Thlangothlen” ( Llangollen.) 

t Fuller, in his Worthies of Wales, p. 43, has 
given a curious enigmatical description of Dob 
gelly, written more than a century ago. 

1. ‘The walls thereof are three miles high, 

2. Men go into it over the water ; but 

3. Go out of it under the water. 

4, The steeple thereof doth grow therein. 

5. There are more ale-houses than houses, 

“« These five enigmas,” says Mr. Bingley, a 
judicious tourist through North Wales in 1803, 
‘* he solves in this manner :—the first is explained 
by the mountains that surround the place. The 
second implies, that on one side of the town there 
was a bridge over which all travellers must pass ; 
and the third, that on the other side they had to 
go under a wooden trough which conveyed water 
from a rock at a little distance to an overshot 
mill. For the fourth, he says the bells (if plural) 
| hung in a yew tree, And the last, that ‘ tene. 
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The streets, certainly, cannot boast of 
much regularity ; nor the houses, which are 
constructed of rough stone, of any architec- 
tural beauties: many of them are nest, and 
some commodious. Several of them are of 
great antiquity ; and, consequently, built in 
a style now altogether obsolete ; low roofed, 
with visible beains and rafters. The town- 
hall is a fabric of this description; and, in- 
deed, a most wretched edifice. It appears 
surprising to me, that, in a neighbourhood 
where the inhabitants are by no means poor, 
some plan is not adopted for the erection of a 
suitable buildiog for the transaction of county 
and justice affairs. Materials are here cheap 
enough, as the stone is procured, compara- 
tively, tur nothing, the numerous rocks in the 
vicinity affording more than a sufficiency. 
Surely then, with no great expense, a respect- 
able structure might be erected, which 
would add to the beauty of the town, and re- 
flect no little credit upon the inhabitants. A 
Spirit of umprovement is not, however, quite 
absent. The buiuldiigs whichhave lately been 
erected, (among which the new jail is pre- 
eminent) evince a degree of taste and neat- 
ness, which, if followed up, (as the phrase is) 
would render Dolyelly one of the prettiest 
towns in North Wales. The church too, 
within these few years, has been furnished 
with eight bells, purchased by a subscription 
raised fur that purpose. 
worthy of remark, that one of the wealthiest 
parishioners munificently contributed — to 
this subscription the enormous sum of 
One Penny! This circumstance is not 
yet forgotten; and he is distinguished 
(enviable distinction!) by the appellation 
of “ The penny subscriber.” In the 
prosecution ot ornamental improvement, 
the useful has not been overlooked. <A 
ridge ot hills, forming the southern boundary 
of the town, has been enclosed, and an- 
nually rewards its cultivators with an abun- 
dant crop. Ihe new jail, which | have 
classed amongst both the useful and osaa- 
mental, is a plain circular building, situated 
on an aclivity adjoining these hills ; a situa- 
tion that canuot be surpassed tor the purity 
-of its atmosphere. ‘The cells are commo- 
dious and comfortable, and larger than 
those of the London prisons. ‘The prisoners, 
un general, do not exceed ten or twelve; and 
d bt scems to be the principal offence. Rob- 
bery, and its attendant consequences, are 
unknown amongst the peaceful inhabitants of 
this retired vale; and there has been but one 
execution here during a period of twenty 
years! The church is a dull, keavy-looking 
structure, destitute of pews, in lieu of which 
it is furnished with benches. ‘The gallery is 
small, and occupies the west end : it is ap- 
propriated chiefly to the use of the Sunday 


ten years ago, and reflecting the highest 
honour wpon its founders and managers. 
The service is performed in Welsh, and, to 
“axon ears, must sound barbarous enough ; 
however, as Iam not entirely unacquainted 





ments were divided into two or more tipling- 
houses, aid that even chimneyless barns were 
often used for that purpose.’ I presume au this,” 
remarks Mr. B. “ he alludes to the time in which 
some fair was held for the sale and exchange 
of the manufactures of the place. None of these 
remarks will apply at present, except the two 
first.” C.W. 


It may, perhaps, be | 


Melly to the | he the most e tectual; but the facility with 
school; av institution founded here about | 





with this language, with the aid of an English 
prayer-book, I did very well. 

In about a month the assizes begin, when, I 
am informed, Dolgelly will be “ very gay.” 
There are two very pleasant English tamilies 
residing at this inn, and we intend in a day 
or two to visit Cader Idris ; I shall atter- 
wards go to Barmouth.—I must, however, 
return in time for the assizes, which [I would 
not miss upon any consideration. I had al- 
most omitted to mention that there is a sinall 
cottage about seven miles from Dolgelly, and 
deliyhtfully situated on the banks of the 
Mowddach, preparing for my reception ; it 
will be ready in about three months : in the 
interim [ shall have plenty of time to visit all 
the remarkable places in Merionethshire. 
Peter is as much charmed as his master 
with the beauties of this charming neigh- 
bourhood ; he accompanies me in my excur- 
sions; and, as he is no contemptible scholar, 
I may find him an useful companion. Fare- 
well, and believe me your sincere friend, 

P.W.D 














WRONGS OF WOMAN. 


In one of Mrs. Hamilton’s letters, lately 
ublished with her Memoirs, that excellent 
fd takes occasion to lament the restraints 
which the world has imposed on women 
She remarks, that a young man, with the 
recommendation of tolerable manuers and 
address, finds ai easy introduction into 
the best society; while a female is seldom 
able to quit the limited circle in which 
early connexions have placed her. Etiquette, 
however, is a tyrant from whom there is 
no appeal, and whoin none, and least of 
all 2 woman, can safely resist. To affect 
a bold independen'e of those rules which 
suciety has prescribed for its good order, 


does not argue a superior mind; it is more. 


commonly evidence of a weak one; and it 
has been well observed, that few begin by 
despising the censure ef the world who do 
not end in deserving it. 

There is a comedy of Aristophanes extant, 
in which the Atheman women, weary of sub- 
jection, form a plot for usurping the tunctions 
of men, providing themselves with beards, 
and boldly taking violent possession of the 
government. In later times, the * rights of 
woman” have been espoused by a champion, 
who required, as a preliminary step to the 
advancement of her sex, that it should dis- 
miss at once all sense of modesty, and talk 
ribaldry without scruple*. But this scheme 
for the emancipation of the sex was not con- 
sidered wholly eligible; and the work, like 
its fair auther, met with an untimely end. 
Of these two projects, the Greek one would 


which the Habeas Corpus is suspended, 
makes the execution very difficult and 
hazardous. The modern plan is the most 
pleasant, and would probably meet with 
little opposition from the inale part of the 
community. But then it is liable to this 
small objection, that it might not happen 
to produce the desired effect ; or, in other 
words, the subversion of morals might not 
be followed by an increase of female in- 
fluence. 

Our ancestors, when they framed our 





laws, were undoubtedly apprehensive Jest 
at some future time a seuse of its Wrongs 
might rouse the female world to assert its 
independence. They have, therefore, guarded 
against any insurrectionary movement in that 
quarter with remarkable severity. By term- 
ing the murder of a husband “ petit treason.” 
they have declared that act to be little lees 
criminal than compassing the death of the 
king himself; and while they left a man at 
liberty to slay his wife with no other penalty 
than being hanged, they willed that a lady, 
however dissatisfied with her husband, should 
not proceed to cut his throat without the 
risk of being burnt alive. But they struck 
the severest blow at the liberties of the Sex, 
when they excluded it trom the assembly of 
representatives. By this arrangement, more 
than half of the king’s good and faithful sub- 
jects are debarred from the possibility of 
vindicating their inalienable rights. They 
are subject to the authority of a legislative 
body, in the constitution of which they have 
neither vote nor voice. They are taxed, but 
not represented. How are we to reconcile 
to reason this anomaly, that she who is 
thought worthy to sit on the throne. itself, 
is yet disqualihed froin holding a seat in the 
Ilouse? ‘The injustice of this exclusion is 
particularly glaring at present, when the 
dialogues between Mrs. B. and Caroline* 
have diffused among all ranks of females a 
very formidable knowledge of pol tics and 
finance. In short, I aim clearly of opinion, 
that our fathers, when they thought proper to 
monopolize the affairs of government, acted 
under a jealous dread of petticoat ascend- 
ency; and having experienced the difficulty 
of securing their breeches from usurpation at 
home, they determined not to submit to be 


; ee in the Llouse of Commons. 


or is it on any better grounds that custom 
has debarred the sex trom pursuing a liberal 
profession. We are told that Agnodice prac- 
tised physic at Athens so successtully, that 
the reyylar physicians, ali.rued at the serious 
detalcation 1 their business, tound it neces- 
sary to prosecute her for “ encroaching on 
the men’s prerogativet.” Juvenal mentions 
with peculiar spleen the reputation which 
the Roman ladies had obtained at the bar: 

“ Componunt ipse per se, formantque libellos, 


Principium atque locos Celso dictare parate. 
Sat. VL. Vv. v44. 


the Pitt-Club, who declaimed atter dinner 
so eloquently upon the increase of irre- 
ligion, whether a pretty female parson 
might not materially contribute to repeopl 
our neglected churches? . 
iut L forbear to dwell longer on restraints 
like these; because, unjust and ungenerous «& 
they are, they are slight compared with the 
more serioys wrongs which wom n has sul 
fered at the bands of ungrateful man. Have 
we not seen her immured, and cloistered, and 
severed from social intercourse by all the 
terrors of eunuchs, house-dogs, and duennas, 


ee 
— aa 








* See “ Conversations on Political Economy: 
t See “ Potter's Archaologia.” pe 
t A lady in the ‘Ihesmophoriazuse of Arisit- 
phanes is introduced, deploring in pathetic patos 
the practice of breeding mastitfs for the nthe 
effectual exclusion of improper visitors. 7 
severity of so elegant a nation as the Athenia? 





* Woolstoncraf?. 


. . . . -¢ a) ' é rages 
i «this particular is remarkable. | — it 
. . bed re t ‘ 10) ’ 
indeed, brought with it a slight refaxe 


and, lastly, { submit to the gentlemen of 


— hts Ke me a 
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Have we not heard her declared to be of no 
nse but to make pye-crust, cook the victuals, 
and gratify the passions of her lazy and im- 

rious Jord? Have we not been told that 
she is to be treated like an overgrown boy, 
and, while she is flattered by exterior respect, 
to be regarded with real contempt* ?— And 
here I cannot resist the temptation of quot- 
ing a passage from a late number of the 
Edinburgh Review, in which the writer has 
been pleased to vive us his opiniow upon 
female intellect in the followimg terms :— 
“ The surface of their minds, like that of 
their bodies, seems of a finer texture than 
ours, more soft and suscentible of imum diate 
impression . Vhey have less muscular power, 
less power of continued voluntary attention, 
of reason, passion, and imegination: but they 
are more easily unpressed with whatever 
appeals to their senses and habitual preju- 
dices. The imtuitive perception of their 
minds is less disturbed by general reason- 
ings on causes or consequences. They 
Jearn the idiom of character and manners, 
as they acquire that of language, by rote 
merely, without troubling themselves about 


the principlest.” The meaning of all this, | 


if any meaning there be, is to be collected by 


translating the passage literally into plain | 


language, thus :—‘* Their minds and bodes 
are, indeed, softer than ours; but then they 
are comparatively feeble, unreflecting, irra- 
tional, inanimate, and dull ‘They are led by 
their senses and prejudices.  lhey see by 
instinct, without troubling themselves about 
reason ; and learn characters, as they do lan- 
guages, like parrots, by rote.” [ think it may 
safely be conjectured, that the person who 
could write thus, inhabits some aérial apart- 
ment in the vicinity of Grubestreet, where, 
seeing little of the sex vesides his washer- 
woman, and the drab that sweeps his room, 
and finding their skin smooth, and their com- 
prehension very dull, he has boldly assigned 
to Woman the generic character of softness 
and stupidity,— 

“* Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 

And best distinguished by black, brown, or fair.” 


From sneers like these, too frequently the 
offspring of spleen, ignorance, or vulgarity, 
your readers will not tail to turn with delight 
to the following elegant tribute of a scholar 
and a gentleman :— 


“ Yet, lovely woman, yet thy winning smile, 
That caused our cares, can every care beguile,—- 
And thy soft hand, amid the maze of ill, 

Can rear one blisstul bower of Eden still. 

To his low mind thy worth is all unknown, 

Who deems thee pleasure’s transient toy alone : 








this rigour; and it is curious, that the Greek 
Name for mother appears to be derived from 
words implying a “ release from confinement,” 
(do 7 un rnpsicOar), which, by the by, reminds 
us of the scene between Lord and Lady Townly 
in the Provoked Husband : — 

(Lord T.) Now then ----tell me seriously why 
you married me? 

&Lady 1.) Why then, my lord,----I think, 

married to take off that restraint that lay upon 
my pleasures while I was a single woman +--+-a 
married woman may have men at her toilet ; invite 
them to dinner ; appoint them a party in the stage- 
Hs : the play ; engross the conversation ; call 
z m by their Christian names; talk louder than 
© players,” &c.—Act I. scene 1. 

Lord Chesterfield’s Letters. 


t Ed. Rev. Article upon Mad. D'Arblay's 


Ser 
| andes, r 





But, oh! how most deceived, whose creed has given 

Thine earthly charms a rival band * in heaven ;— 

Yet thou hast charms that time may not dispel, 

Whose deathless bloom shall glow where angels 
dwell ; 

hy pitying tear in joy shall melt away, 

Like morn’s bright dew beneath the solar ray ; 

Thy warm and generous faith, thy patience meek, 

-Vhat plants a smile where pain despoils the cheek ; 

The balm that virtue mingles here below 

To mitigate thy cup of earthly woe: — 

These shall remain, when sorrow’s self is dead, 

When sex decays, and passion’s stain is fled t.” 


P. Q. 

















THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, AND ITS 
EDITOR. 
(From the German of M. VON LAVERWINKEL. ) 
Judex damnatur cum nhocens absolvitur. 


Tue Edinburgh Review, conducted by Mr. 
Jeffray, in a provincial town of Great Britain, 
has, notwithstanding it is opposed by the 
whole weight of ministerial influence, a cir- 
culation far beyond any periodical work in 
England, and such as, even in Germany, 
where the readers are more numerous, 1s 
altogether unrivalled. It is said that upwards 
of fitteen thousand copies are sold of every 
nutnber which is published, so that it forms, 
in fact, a valuable estate for those who con- 
duct it. When it began to be published, 
about twenty years ago, the periodical criti- 
cism of England had fallen into great disre- 
pute, and the new work being supported by 
several young men of great talents, who had 
adopted a mode of writing quite novel in 
England, although suthciently hackneyed 
elsewhere, soon attracted a great share of 
admiration from all the politicians and 
literati of the island. During the first 
splendour of its success, it came to possess 
all the authority of an oracle ; and althongh 
a considerable number of its first worshippers 
have withdrawn to a different shrine, its 
influence is still held in no small reverence 
by those who adhere to it. At first, its 


reputation was raised by the united zeal of 


four or five writers, but, as in the subse- 
quent period, its character has been sustained 
and modified chiefly by one ingenious indivi- 
dual, it is impossible to consider the work 
except in the most intimate connexion with 
him and all the peculiarities of his habits, 
prejudices, and genius. 

Mr. Jettray is an advocate in the court of 
session at Edinburgh, and is supposed to be 
surpassed by few of his brethren, either in 
the dexterity or eloquence of his judicial 
pleadings. 1 lament extremely that I my- 
self have never heard him speak, but I 
suppose the barrister very nearly resembles 
the reviewer; and if this be so, I have no 
doubt that the client, whose mterest it is 
that the minds of his judges should be 
perplexed by the intricacies of subtle argu- 
ment, or dazzled by the splendour of sophis- 
tical declamatien, cannot place his fee in 
better hands than those of Mr. Jeffray. His 
writings manifest, indeed, the most complete 
possession of all those faculties which torm 
the armour of a pleader. He can open his 
case in such a way as to make you think 
favourably of the blackest, or suspiciously of 
the fairest cause. [le can throw a radiance 
of magnanimity over the character of a mur- 





* The houries of the Mahometan creed. 
+t From Mahomet; alamb. Prize Poem. 





derer, or plant, if it so pleases him, the 
foulest weeds of distrust and envy round the 
resting place of a saint. Me can examine 
his witnesses with so much dexterity as to 
make them reveal every thing he wishes to 
know, and preserve inviolable silence re 
specting whatever it is his interest to have 
concealed, The question with him ts never, 
which side is the right? but, which side he 
has undertaken to defend? He never shows 
any keen feeling in his case, till he has 
become, as it were, a party in it, by having 
conducted it long, and engaged his self-love 
in its issue. Light, careless, and perfectly 
self-possessed, he runs from one bar to 
another, and pleads in the same day twenty 
different causes, all agreeably, many in 

niously, a few powertully; but none with 
that plain straight-forward earnestness which 
marks the manner of a man speaking in his 
own just cause. A lawyer is always a man 
of doubts; and the intellectual umidity of 
Jeffray’s profession has clung to him in all 
his pursuits, and prevented him from coming 
manfully and decidedly to any firm opinion 
respecting those momentous matters, with 
respect to which, while the mind remains 


| unsettled, it is absolutely impossible to be a 


great critic. The mercenary changeableness 
of a barrister is but a bad preparation for 
the gravity of a judge; and I suspect that no 
metamorphosis can be more hopeless than 
that of an accomplished advocate into a 
calm and trust-worthy reviewer. He that 1s 
obliged to plead causes every day, soon 
beyins to find that it is a wearisome thing to 
tell a plain, simple, true story; and refuses 


| to rouse his vigour for the debate, unless he 


is conscious that it will require all his 
ingenuity to give the side he has undertaken 
to defend even the semblance of justice. 
The man who is accustomed to exert all 
his power of speaking, in order to defend 
crimes and fraud, and darken the light of 
justice, cannot but look upon it as a small 
matter to write in support of paradoxes, and 
in derision of intellectual greatness. 

I look upon it as a very great misfortune, 
both for England and for Jeftray himself, 
that he should have devoted his talents to 
administer food to the diseased and novelty- 
hunting appetites of superficial readers. He 
shows an acuteness of discernment, a power 
of managing arguments, an irresistible tact 
in deducing inferences, and at times, too, a 
manly dignity of sentiment and feeling, 
which prove abundantly, that had he edu- 
cated his mind in more profound habits of 
meditation, and enlarged his views with a 
more copious erudition, he might easily have 
attained a station in the world of intellect, 
far, very tar above what the utmost perfec- 
tion of ingenions and elegant sophistries ever 
can confer. He might have taken his place 
among the great thinkers of England, the 
Bacons, the Hobbeses, the Lockes, and the 
Ifumes, or among her masters of enduring 
aud magnificent eloquence, the rich aad 
various Barrow, the sublime and energetic 
Chatham, and the classic Burke. A man of 
genius, like Mr. Jetfray, who chooses to 
devote himself to please the multitude, can 
very easily accomplish this ignoble purpose. 
lie can very easily persuade them that 
nothing is worth knowing but what they can 
comprehend ; that true philosophy is quite 
attainable without the labour of years; aud 
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that whenever we meet with any thing new, 
and at first sight unintelligible, the best rule 
is to take for granted that it is something 
mystical and absurd. But Mr. Jeffray must 
be well aware, that it is one thing to be the 
favourite of an age and nation, and another 
to be reverenced by posterity and the world. 
So acute a man as 4 is cannot conceal from 
himself the fact, that however paramount 
may be his authority among the generation 
of indolent and laughing readers to whom he 
dictates opinion, he has as yet done nothing 
which will ever induce a man of research, in 
the next century, to turn over the volumes 
of his Review. When the foolish works 
which he has so happily ridiculed are en- 
tirely forgotten, the wit which he has 
expended upon them will lose its point. 
When the great men, whom he has insulted 
by his mirth, shall have received their due 
recompense in the admiration of posterity, 
it will appear but an unprofitable task to 
read his shallow and impotent pleasantries. 
The topics which he has handled are so 
ephemeral, that already the first volumes 
of his journal have lost a very great part of 
their interest; and the many writers who 
have already attained to the first eminence, 
in spite of all his cavils, have furnished to 
the world, and to himself, a sufficient proof 
of the fallibility and perverseness ot his 
judgment. He treated Madame de Staél, 
’when Delphine was published, as a person 
whose writings would be extremely dan- 
gerous, were not her stupidity still more 
remarkable than her depravity. The world 
gave sentence in her favour; and he has 
since retracted his opinion, both of her 
moral and her intellectual qualities, with a 
fawning submission, almost as contemptible 
as the original offence for which it was 
intended to atone. He trampled upon the 
youthful genius of Byron, but has since had 
full time to repent his audacious mockeries 
of a man, compared with whom, in the eyes 
of the world, he is as nothing. He has 
spoken of Wordsworth, that first poet of 
nature, that mild and lofty spirit, the worthy 
offspring of Milton, in terms of the same 
trivial and self-complacent abuse with 
which a licentious poet once dared to scoff 
at the most godlike ofall the sages of Greece. 
Walter Scott is the only great poet whom he 
has uniformly praised; but how poor and 
injudicious and unworthy has been his com- 
mendation! The flow of his verse, the 
rapidity of his narrative, the strength and 
vivacity of his imagination —these were 
qualities which could not escape the observa- 
tion of the most superficial critic; and upon 
these Mr. Jeffray has abundantly enlarged. 
But in no instance has he appeared to feel 
that majestic depth and expansion of thought 
and feeling, which torm the true and dis- 
tinguishing excellence of this last and 
greatest of all the poets of romance and 
chivalry. But I need only recal to your 
recollection an instance yet nearer to our- 
selves. When the good and _ venerable 
Goéthe told the stories of his youth to a 
people who all look upon him with the affec- 
tionate admiration of children, this foreigner, 
who cannot read our language, amused his 
countrymen, as unacquainted with him as 
himselt, with an absurd and heartless cari- 
cature of the only poet, in modern tines, 


who is entitled to stand in the same class 


_ 





with Dante, Calderon, and Shakspeare. 
These (De Staél, Byron, Wordsworth, Scott 
and Goéthe) are certainly the most illustrious 
writers among the conte:nporaries of Jefiray : 
and yet he has shown himself to be inca- 
pable of appreciating the genius of any ene 
ainong their number ! 
In regard to poetry, (and I believe his 
poetical criticisms are commonly supposed to 
he among the most brilliant of his produc- 
tions,) it is quite clear, that if he has any 
roper feelings of its true purpose and excel- 
ake now, he had them not when he began 
his Review, and has since acquired them, 
not from his own reflection and taste, but 
from the irresistible impulse of example, and 
the good sense of a public more wise than its 
instructors. For the first eight or ten years 
of the Edinburgh Review, the school of 
Pope was uniformly talked of as the true 
one, and the English poets of the present day 
were disapproved of, because they had 
departed bein its precepts. A true poet, 
however, has a weapon in his hands, far 
more powerful than that which is wielded 
by any critic; and Mr. Jeffray, when he 


perceived the direction which the public 


taste was taking, at last found it necessary 
to become a violent admirer of the old 
dramatists, and a despiser of the poetry of 
Pope. He has, in fact, given up all the 
critical principles upon which his journal 
was at first conducted, and has shown 
himself equally devoid of consistency in his 
general theory, as in his judgment of 
individuals. Surely the English should 
not reproach the French with their passion 
for frivolity, while they themselves submit 
to be schooled by one whose wit and sar- 
casms are engrafted upon so much ignorance, 
an disgraced by so much error! 

Iam so much a lover, both of the literature 
and of the people of England, that I cannot 
help speaking of Mr. Jettray with almost as 
much warmth as I should have deemed 
proper, if he had been a countryman of our 
own. I admire his talents, I lament their 
misapplication, and I prophesy that they 
will soon be forgotten. In all his volumes, 
I know of no original speculation in philo- 
sophy, vo new rule of criticism, likely to 
make him ever be appealed to as authority 
hereafter. In truth, l suspect, that but for 
the political dissertations with which it is 
often almost entirely filled, the reputation of 
the Edinburgh Review, in spite of all the 
cleverness of Mr. Jeffray, would before this 
time have been very much on the decline. 
Even under this view, I think it is by no 


means entitled to the patronage of enlight- 


ened Britons, and still less to the favour 
of patriotic Germans. 

During the greater part of the years in 
which this journal has been published, Great 
Britain has been engaged in a struggle, not 
for extended empire, not for flattered ambi- 
tion, but for her existence as the country of a 
free and Christian people. Throughout the 
whole of this eventful period, unawed by the 
majesty of this sacred cause, a set of 
Englishmen, distinguished by splendid ta- 
lents, and possessing, to an astonishing 
degree, the public ear, have devoted their 
exertions to the unworthy purpose of deriding 
the zeal, and paralysing the efforts, of their 
generous nation! A great country, in the 
hour of her conffict, should not hear the 


es od 


voice of despondency from her children ; 
when the vessel is in danger, the whisper 
of despair is treason; and they, who have 
escaped the shipwreck without having as. 
sisted at the pump, should blush tor the 
safety which they do not deserve. This 
journal was uniformly the apologist of 
Napoleon. What would Greece hare 
thought of the Athexian wit who should have 
extolled Xerxes while he was on his way 
from Sardis, or called Leonidas a madman 
because he was willing to be the guardian 
of Thermopyle ? How ungenerous must 
those spirits be, which, that they might 
gratify the vulgar spleen of petty politicians, 
could deride the young ardour of renovated 
Spain, or pour contempt, at that soul-stirring 
moment, upon the magnanimous devotion of 
indefatigable England! Such, however, js 
the blindness of party rage, that these mon- 
strous offences are, even at this moment, 
looked upon as patriotic services by many 
well-meaning countrymen of — L-lizabeth, 
Hampden, and Pitt. The delusion cannot 
long survive; for Europe is of one mind, 
and the right cause has triumphed. 

The cause of Christianity is still more 
sacred than that of our country ; and [ think 
that this too has been attacked, if not with 
the same open violence, at least with the 
same rancour of hostility. The malevolence 
does not appear less odious because it is 
combined with cowardice. This journal has 
never ventured to declare itself boldly the 
champion of infidelity; but there is no arti- 
fice, no petty subterfuge, no insidious treach- 
ery, by which it has not endeavoured to 
weaken the influence which the Bible 
possesses over the minds of a devout and 
meditative people. Mr. Jeffray does not 
choose to speak out, and tell the world that 
he is a disciple of Hume: we should then 
know with whom we have to contend, and 
provide tor the conflict the same weapons 
which have so often been victorious over 
such an enemy, But he has recourse toa 
thousand little unworthy tricks, which could 
only be tolerable for a moment, were the 
country in which he writes as remarkable 
for slavery as it is for freedom. Does any 
author write a paragraph of foolish —blas- 
phemy, Mr. Jeffray is sure to quote it 10 his 
lteview as a piece of * innocent pleasantry. 
Does any man dare to speak, with the feeling 
and the fearlessness of a Christian, concert: 
ing God and the destiny of man, Mr. Jeffray 
is sure to ridicule his piety as methodism, 
and stoops to court the silly sneer of strip 
lings, against a faith, which, as he well 
knows, neither he nor they have ever taken 
the trouble to understand. Is it worthy ot 
one who aspires to the name of an English 
philosopher and patriot, to be thus perpe- 
tually offending a weary world with the 
crambe recocta of revolutionary Deism? It 
is true, that the fault more frequently 
consists in what he omits to say, than 1 
what he says. What treachery 1s this te 
the confidence of the public ear? Does any 
ove imagine, that he who undertakes to be 
the regular instructor of his countrymen ™ 
science, in ethics, in politics, in poetry, C4! 
avoid being either the friend or the foe ¢! 
their religion? The intellect of man Js 0° 
mighty whole; and his energies cannot be 





directed aright, untess they be directed 10 
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‘ewers have always advocated the cause of 

catholics, I confess that I approve still 
less of th tr triendship than I do of the hos- 
tility of tacir opponents The others are, 
indeed, tie ecngnnes of some parts of our 
creed, tnd they woul puiite too severely 
the crime of difiering from themselves — But 
this journal is the enemy of Al our faith ; it 
befriends catholicism only because it despises 
Christianity. Jt is ns upon the strength of 
such aid as this, that I ash to see the civil 
condition of British Catholics amended. 
He that would reconcile the Catholic and 
the Protestant, must not tel us that we are 
falling out about the small items of a fiction, 
but that the polnts upon which we are at 
variance are trifling, both m number and 
impoitauce, when compared wath those upon 
which we are ngreed. He must win us to 
unanimity or mutual forbearance, not by 
breathing upon us the chill gir of indifference, 
but by tanning the pure flame of Christian 
charity and love*. 

I have spoken of Mr. Jeffray as if he were 
the sole conductor and animating spirit of 
the Edwiurch Review. Of late, as | ander- 
stand, he has become more exclusively so 
than before, in consequence of the death of 
some of his original ceadjutors, particularly 
the member of parliament, tforner. But I 
suspect, that although the fault of the con- 
ception is generally+ his, the details of 
execution are not unfrequently intrusted 
by him into the hands of those, who, if they 
should write without being anonymous, 
could pot for a moment be heard without 
being despised. It should convince Jettray 
that he has sadly misdirected a genius so 
powerful as his, when he perceives that 
these assistants, whom he contemus, can 
nevertheless imitate the style of writing 
which he has brought into vogue with so 
much success—that the public are often 
much at aloss to discover which papers are 
his, and which are theirs! There is a coun- 
teraction in the case more unfortunate for 
bim than tor them, for as they have ap- 
proached to him in one way, he has found 
lumself obliged to approach to them in 
another; and as they have borrowed much 
of his apparent cleverness, so he has too 
often satistied himself with not a little of 
their real dulness. It is a thousand pities 
that such a mind as his should have con- 
sented to wear an impress that can so easily 
be counterfeited. Wen HIGH GENIUS IS 
WELL APPLIED, ITS PRODUCTIONS ARE INI- 
MITABLE, 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
[The tones and plans of criticisin (if criticism 
it is always to be called) assumed and 
acted upcn in the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews, has something in it which, at 
least occasionally, is at once so oppressive 
to authors, and so futal to the interests of 
letters and science, that tuo close an exami- 
hation, and too mautul a resistance of their 
respective tyrannies can not be exercised ; 
al | we therefore cheerfully preserve, and 








a Ri Neer ~ writer’s estimate of the merits of 
miele ~ urgh Review will be observed to possess 
‘ — able general agreement with that given 
y he Byron, in his ** English Bards and 
Y. Reviewers.” — See Literary Journal, 
Ws. 4 gud 7, pp. 49 and 98. 
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trust to perpetuate, in our pages, the following 

remonstrance, upon the face of which, as 

we think, (for we have looked uo further,) 

a case of signal injustice is manifest. We 

have some articles of a similar character, 

against the Quarterly Review, in petto | 
TO WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 


Sin,—As it is very generally admitted 
that you are the editor of the Quarterly 
Review, I am compelled to infer, that 1 am 
indebted to your kindness for the notice taken 
ot my “ Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson’s 
Bay,” in the 35th No. of that Review, which 
has been lately published Allowing this to 
be true, you are, of course, responsible for 
the gross errors and misrepresentations which 
are so conspicuous in the article to which 
{ allude. As an author, | may incur peril 
by presuming to dispute the judgment of 
vir. Gifford, even upon topics connected 
with iny own professional duties as a sea- 
man; but it is impossible that I can, by 
a timid silence, allow an opinion to prevail, 
that L have acquiesced in the blunders which 
you have committed. 


In the first place, sir, you profess to have } 


been disappointed in not finding im my work 
“some new and striking observations upon 
the geography, hydrography, or meteorology 
of a part of the Northern Seas, which of late 
years has not been much visited by men of 
nautical science.” I marvel greatly that it 
did not suggest itself to a person of your 
acute penctration, that accurate surveys of 
a coast cannot be made by merely sailing 
ulong it, through a sea impeded by ice. Yet 
what could be done in such a situation was 
done. Iam therefore called upon to direct 
your attention to a correct table of soundings, 
taken off York Flats, pp. 179, 180, 181: to 
specific directions for sailing into and moor- 
ing in York river, p. 188; to an accurate 
table of the magnetic variation, Appendix A; 
to an account of the currents, p. 51, which 
were noted with great care and caution; 
also to Thermometrical Observations, show- 
ing the extreme degrees of temperature in 
Hudson’s Bay during every month of an 
entire year; and I am hereby emboldened, 
in direct contradiction to your statement, 
to affirm, that, upon a perusal of my little 
volume, the seaman will find many “ hints” 


upon “ professional subjects” too, not alto- | 


gether unworthy of bis regard. At the same 
time, I am quite ready to allow that those 
“hints” might escape the notice, as they 
would perhaps baffle the nautical intelligence 
of a Quarterly Reviewer. 


Permit me, sir, to congratulate you upon | 


the very important discovery which you have 
made, that my “ voyage, in fact, was con- 
fined to a passage to Fort York and back.” 


This, at least, proves that you have read the | 


title-page of my book, where the whole of 
such information may have been acquired. 
The sentence following that which contains 
this wonderful discovery, is more palpably 
unfounded and unjust than any thing else 
which you have written upon the subject. 
You assert, that I “ could know little or 
nothing” of the Lsquimaur, whose manners 
and customs [ have endeavoured to describe. 
Upon what foundation you have made this 
unwarranted assertion, it shall be for yourself 
to dctermine; when, in reply, L proceed to 
state, that [ bad, for a considerable length of 
time, not only opportunities of daily inter- 





course with the Esquimauz, but that I saw 
them under circumstances peculiarly calcu- 
lated to afford accurate information; be- 
cause, by a singular instance of good fuitune, 
I was admitted into their habitations, which 
had not happened to any European before, 
during the last forty years 
In common with the rest of your readers, 
I can but admire the easy self-complacency 
with which you turn trom my Narrative, to 
what you call “ metal more attractive,” 
i. e. metal of your own manufacturing. 
Now, admitting, as I am desirous of doing, 
in its fullest extent, the superior altraction 
of your able pen, I must regret that any 
purpose you may have in view should render 
it necessary for you to bestow upon yourself 
such gratuitous and open commendation ; 
and the more so, because you have done this 
in a case where’ you are liable to just repre- 
hension. While I acknowledye the pleasure 
I have experienced in reading the scientific 
article of which my persecuted book hag 
been made the theme, I might, as easily 
as yourself, have adopted your own style of 
sweeping criticism; urging, that you have 
written a long dissertation about seas “ that 
you never visited,” ice ‘‘ that you never 
saw,” and countries ‘“f which you never 
approached within many thousands of miles.” 
— Possibly, if you should hereatter cast your 
eyes upon “ A Voyage tu Newfoundland and 
Labrador,” which { am now publishing, I 
may receive some further proofs of the notice 
with which you are pleased to honour my 
writings: and most sincerely hoping this will 
be the case, 
1 have the honour to be, sir, yours, &c. 
Epwarp CHaPPELL, 
Lieutenant of the Royal Navy. 
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AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE 
OPAS, or POISON-TREE or JAVA. 
(Continued from No. 12, p. 187.) 


We are still prevented from entering upon 
the account of the Opas-Tree, by Dr. Hors- 
field, by our desire to place, first, in the hands 
of our readers all the particulars which had 
previously appeared in Europe. It is still 
Foersch who speaks :— 


“* Experiments made with the Gum of the 
Upas-'lree. 

“In the year 1776, in the month of 
Februsry, I was preseut at the execution 
of thirteen of the emperor’s concubines, at. 
Soura-Charta, who were convicted of infi- 
delity to the emperor’s bed. It was in 
the forenoon, about eleven o’clock, when 
the fair crimimals were led into an open 
space within the walls of the emperor's 
palace. ‘There the judge passed sentence 
upon them, by which they are doomed to 
suffer death by a lancet poisoned with 
Upas. Alter this, the Alcoran was pre- 
sented to thim; and they were, acodiiiae 
to the law of their great prophet Mahomet, 
to acknowledge and affirm by oath, that 
the charges brought against them, together 
with the senteuce and their punishment, were 
fair and equitable. This they did, by laying 
their right hand upon the Alcoran, their 
lett hands upon their breast, and their eyes 
lifted towards heaven: the judge then held 
the Alcoran to their lips, and they kissed it. 
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“ These ceremonies over, the executioner 
proceeded on his business in the following 
manner :—thirteen posts, each about five 
fect high, had been previously erected. To 
these the delinquents were fastened, and 
their breasts stripped naked. In this situ- 
ation they remained a short time in con- 
tinual prayers, attended by several priests, 
until a signal was given by the judge to 
the executioner; on which the latter pro- 
duced an instrument, much like the spring- 
lancet used by farriers for bleeding horses 
With this instrument, it being poisoned with 
the gum of the Upas, the unhappy wretches 
were lanced in the middle of their breasts; 
and the operation was performed upon them 
all in less than two minutes. 

“ My astonishment was raised to the 
highest degree when [ beheld the sudden 
effects of that poison; for, in about five 
minutes after they were lanced, they were 
taken with a tremor, attended with a 
subsultus tendinum ; after which, they died 
in the greatest agonies, crying out to God 
and Mahomet for mercy. In sixteen minutes, 
by my watch, which | held in my hand, all 
the criminals were no more. Some hours 
afier their death, I observed their bodies 
full of livid spots, much like those of the 
petechia, their faces swelled, their colour 
changed to a kind of blue, their eyes looked 
yellow, &c. &c. 

“* About a fortnight after this, I had an 
opportunity of seeing such another execution 
at Samarang. Seven Malayans were ex- 
ecuted there with the same instrument, and 
in the same manner, and I found the ope- 
ration in the poison, and the spots in their 
bodies, exactly the same. 

“* These circumstances made me desirous 
to try an experiment with some animals, 
in order to be convinced of the real effects 
of this poison; and as I had then two young 
puppies, I thought them the fittest objects 
for my purpose. I «accordingly procured, 
with great difficulty, some grains of Upas. 
I dissolved half a grain of that gum in a 
small quantity of arrack, and dipped a lancet 
into it. With this poisoned instrument, I 
made an incision in the lower muscular part 
of the belly in one of the puppies. Three 
minutes after it received the wound, the 
animal began to cry out most piteously, and 


ran as faust as pussible from one corner of 


the room to the other. So it continued 
during six minutes, when, all its strength 
being exhausted, it fell upon the ground, 
was taken with convulsions, and died in the 
eleventh minute. IL repeated this experi- 
ment with two other puppies, with a cat 
and a fowl, and found the operation of the 
poison in all of them the same: none of these 
animals survived above thirteen minutes. 

“* I thought it necessary to try also the 
effect of the poison given inwardly, which 
I did in the following manner :—I dissolved 
a quarter of a grain of the gum in half an 
ounce of arrack, and made a dog of seven 
months old drink it. In seven minutes, a 
reaching ensued; and I observed, at the 
sume time, that the animal was delirious, 
as it ran up and down the rvom, fell on 
the ground, and tumbled about: then it 
rose again, and cried out very loud, and, 
in about half an hour after, was seized 
with convulsions, and died. I opened the 
body, and found the stomach very much 





inflamed, as the intestines were in some 
parts, but not so much as the stomach. 
There was a small quantity of coagulated 
blood in the stomach; but I could discover 
no orifice from which it could have issued ; 
and therefore supposed it to have been 
squeezed out of the lungs, by the animal’s 
straining while it was vomiting. 

“ From these experiments, I have been 
convinced that the gum of the Upas is the 
most dangerous and most violent of all 
vegetable poisons; and I am apt to believe, 
that it greatly contributes to the unhealthi- 
ness of that island. Nor is this the only 
evil attending it: hundreds of the natives 
of Java, as well as Europeans, are yearly 
destroyed and treacherously murdered by 
that poison, either internally or externally. 
Every man of quality or fashion has his 
dagger or other arms poisoned with it; and 
in times of war the Malayans poison the 
springs and other waters with it: by this 
treacherous practice the Dutch suffered 
greatly during the last war, as it occasioned 
the loss of half their army. For this reason, 
they have ever since kept fish in the springs 
of which they drink the water; and sentinels 
are placed near them, who inspect the waters 
every hour to see whether the fish are alive. 
If they march with an army, or body of 
troops, into an enemy’s country, they always 
carry live fish with them, which they throw 
into the water some hours before they venture 
to drink it; by which means they have been 
able to prevent their total destruction. 

“ This account, I flatter myself, will 
satisfy the curiosity of my readers; and the 
few tacts which | have related will be con- 
sidered as a certain proof of the existence of 
this pernicious tree, and its penetrating effects. 

“‘ If it be asked, why we have not yet 
any more satisfactory accounts of this tree? 
I can only answer, that the object of most 
travellers to that part of the world consists 
more in commercial pursuits than in the 
study of natural history and the advance- 
ment of sciences. Besides, Java is so uni- 
versally reputed an unhealthy island, that 
rich travellers seldom make any long stay 
in it; and others want money, and generally 
are too ignorant of the language to travel, in 
order to make inquiries. {!n future, those 
who visit this island will now probably be 
induced to make it an object of their re- 
searches, and will furnish us with a fuller 
description of this tree. 

“ | will, therefore, only add, that there 
exists also a sort of Cajoe-l'pas on the coast 
ot Macasser, the poison of which operates 
nearly in the same manner, but is not half 
so violent or malignant as that of Java, and of 
which I shall likewise give a more circumstan- 
tial account in a description of that island.” 

(To be continued. ) 
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By J. HAMOND, D.D. 


(Continued from p. 188.) 

GENESIS CONCLUDED. 
Jacob was a good man, endowed wiih 
patienee at his brother's rage; leaving him, 


Jacob :—Je7, Cuihes a supp © , 





i 
he went to his uncle Laban®, and prov 
diligent and faithful in his uncle’s sery’ y 


though ill rewarded by his uncle®; for» ° ick 
patience the Lord blessed and rew:, hie 
The typical sign,’ . “.  “atriarch 


‘ “.. @& ? 
a type of, curist, who is thé. # ipplanter oo 
Satan; Fe is the type of» Ubristian man 
for as -e was wrestling «th the angel he 
obtaine. © dlessines_ y+ every good man con- 
tinually sti. ch a perseverance jn 
prayer, shall at le sth obtain an everlasting 
blessing: for th,. cause was Jacob called 
Israel ; that is, ,..e prince of God, in that he 
prevailed with sod. 

Jacob had wo wives, Leah and Rachel. 
Leah signifies -earied, and was a type of the 
old Mosaical iurch; for that was oppressed 
and weariel-y th the laws of Moses. But 
Rachel signifie a sheep, and is a type and 
sign of the chur. of God in the New Testa- 
ment. 

Leah was nothing © fair, but much more 
fruitful. Rachel was "ch fairer, yet not 
truittul. 

Leah was the mother of Bey... 
signified sorrow. 

Rachel of Joseph, who was a type of 
Christ; the word Rachel signifying a sheep. 

Esau signifies a factor, so cased from red- 
ness. 

As Rebecca had in her womb two sous, 
that is Esau and Jacob, one elected, the 
other reprobated, so in the church there 
are found two sorts of people, good and 
evil, the evil with Esau persecuting the 
church. 

sau was the elder, yet lost his birth- 
right ; Jacob was the younger, yet got the 
blessing. ' 

Fsau hated his brother Jacob by threaten- 
ing his death, chap. xxvii, because of his 
father’s blessing, the which forced him to 
depart, and to seek his fortune in another 
country, ia Haran, with his uncle Laban, 
yet the Lord blessed Jacob for his patience, 
chap. xxx, so that he increased in store 
exceedingly. 

After he returned into his own country 
by the command of God4, the Lord also 
blessed him with many children, for he 
had twelve sons, of which Juseph was a 
figure of Christ in being scld by his own 
brethren, chap. xxxvil, for that Joseph pro- 
phesied by dreams his brothers should be 
his servants, and bow unto him. His 
vision did seem to presage unto him great 
advancement, and that he should obtain 
the dominion over them all. 

Joseph was a type of Christ divers ways. 
As Joseph’s coat being of divers colours 
was dipped into the blood of goats; 5° 
Christ being very God, taking upon him 
the human nature, and sprinkled with tlie 
blood of his stripes and wounds, was as 
made changeable, and of divers colours. | 

As Joseph was sent by Jacob to seek 
his brethren, so Christ was sent by Gol 
his Father to seek the lost sheep of [srael, 
which, according to the flesh, were his 
brethren. 


a 





° > al 
' r : achel. 
# With whom he served seven years for Rache! 


» Chap. xxix. € Chap. xxx. xl 
4 Chap. xxxvi. In the genealovy ot [sau ~ : 
set forth how he was temporally blessed, and a 
his father’s blessing took place in worldly things 
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As the brethren of Joseph were so great 
enemies to him®, that they could not dis- 
semble their hatred towards him; so the 
Jews, the brethren of Christ, persecuted 
him with taunts and stripes, yea unto 
death, because he professed himself to be 
a good man, and the son of the eyer-living 
God. 

It is showed here, that Juseph was sold 
unto Potiphar in Egypt, chap. xxxix, yet 
still the Lord was with him, manifesting 
that the favour of the Lord is the fountain 
of all prosperity, and the wicked thereby 
came to be blessed by his company. 

Three things were noted in Joseph, viz. 
charity, clemency, and humility; charity 
to his brethren when they were oppressed 
by a mighty famine‘, for they came into 
Egypt to their brother unknown for bread§, 
their brother there being made ruler over 
all Egypt, who relieved them with corn 
freely: he pardoned the wrongs that his 
brethren had done unto him. 

He was humble in not despising his 
father and brethren, though himself was 
the second person in Egypt, and they but 
poor shepherds in Canaan, as also for 
sending for his father to be partaker of 
his happiness, where he died, praising, 
blessing, and rehearsing the gracious bene- 
fits and blessings of the Almighty. 

Joseph prospered, being in great favour 
with the court of Egypt, where Potiphar 
was", where he ale. | the lusts of Poti- 
phar’s wifei, who grew impudent and out- 
rageous at it: upon the false accusation of 
this woman Joseph came to be imprisoned, 
but was afterwards delivered by his interpret- 
ing of the king’s dream, and then advanced. 
chap. xl. 41. 

Joseph committed himself and his inno- 

cency to the providence of God, and 
patiently suffered the punishment, relying 
on his God. 
_ Joseph’s brethren being in straits came 
ito Egypt to. buy cornk, and he being in 
power relieved them. He! knew them though 
they were ignorant of him: at first he tried 
them; and Simeon being, as it were, put in 
prison and secured, the other brethren were 
sent back to fetch their brother Benjamin : 
and their affliction caused them to acknow- 
ledge their faults, which before they had dis- 
sembled. At last he made himself known 
tohis brethren, and remitted their faults. 

Joseph afterwards went to his father 
Jacob, chap, slvii. xlviii., xlxix. who was of 
Breat years, declaring his will to Joseph 
before his death, so died praising God, and 
giving a blessing to all his sons. 


In this book™ is set forth first the creation 
of the . Id : . oe eee . . 
> world, chap. i, 1i, ili; also the constitu- 


ee — 








* The more that God showeth himself in mercy 
towards his people, the more doth the malice of 
me wicked rage against them. 

Chap. xlii. 

bs) Joseph knew his brethren, though he was 
Aot known by them.—xlv. ° 
Chap. xxxix, 
him Mer Matterios nor threats had any power over 

7 pe € still continued firm and constant to 
» Asada _And where there is incontinency 
2 0 Is joyned impudence and craft, as here 

Tr by the wife of Potiphar. 

m hap. alii. ' Chap. xliii, xliv. 

Cuesis, 





tion of the church from the 4th chapter to the 
end. We may see the first man’s happiness 


in which he was made, then his misery into | 


which he fell, chap. iii, then the propagation 
of sin and punishment thereof, chap. iv. 

The Bible is divided into two parts, usually 
styled the Old Testament and the New. In 
the Old is contained the law and the pro- 
phets; the law is set down and expressed 
in the first five books of Moses, called the 
Pentateuch, being Genesis, Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. The 
second part, being the Prophets, followed 
those five books. 


(To be continued. ) 








VARIETY. 





The late Parliament.—Among the mem- 
bers of the late House of Commons, were, 
a Baker, two Butlers, a Porter, a Cooper, 
a Carter, a Farmer, a Shepherd, a Falconer, 
a Forester, eleven Smiths, and four Taylors ; 
four Woods, a Birch, a Beach, a Brooke, a 
Marsh, a Flood, a Longfield, three Hills, and 
a Greenhill; Cole and Coke; two Pitts, two 
Poles, two Fellowes, and two Bastards; a 
Rose and a Lemon; a Bruin, a Lamb, a 
Hart, a Hare, a Talbot, and a Crickett; a 
Swan, a Heron, two Drakes, two Cocks, 
a Finch, two Martins, and a Croker; Long 
and Roupd, Sharpe and Keene. The House 
likewise possessed the following literary 
names, of which England has more or less 
reason to be proud:— Milton, Spencer, 
Butler, Parnell, Wharton, Lyttleton, Collins, 
Thomson, Phillips, Campbell, Rowley, Scott, 
Moore, Somerville, Falconer, Fitzgerald, 
Bloomfield, Richardson, Boswell, Blair, and 
Ilume., 

Electioneering.—The late John Ellis, Esq. 
who was termed “ a violent party man,” 
was employed as agent in an election, which 
was not only strongly contested on the spot, 
but the proceedings were, on the ground of 
some irregularity, brought by petition before 
the House of Commons. To the bar of the 
House Mr. Ellis was brought, on the part of 
the petitioning candidate, when he under- 
went a cross examination, of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance :—‘“ We understand, 
Mr. Ellis, that a very considerable sum was 
expended in this election, and that great part 
of it was directed to the purpose of corrupt- 
ing the voters. Do you know of any such 
application of money, or of any bribes being 
actually accepted on the part of the electors?” 
—“ Indeed, sir, I do: as agent, I know that 
our party bribed all that we could get to 
accept our money.” At this acknowledg- 
ment a pause of astonishment seemed to 
pervade the House; a murmur succeeded, 
which only subsided on a member’s saying to. 
the witness, ‘* Your party did not carry the 
election!” “ No,” returned Ellis, with great 
composure, “ we did not.” “ Well, but 
Mr. Ellis,” said the first querist, “is it not 
extraordinary, as you say you bribed all that 
would take your money, that you did not 
return your member?” ‘“ Not in the least,” 
said Elis. “ No!—why how do you ac- 
count for it?”  Easily—the opposite party 
outbribed us.” At this there was an uni- 
versal burst of laughter. “I shall not ask 
you any more questions, Mr, Ellis,” said the 
interrogator, with great indignation, 


’ 





LITERARY SCRAPS. 





No. I. 


Othello.—The story on which this tragedy 
is founded is taken from Cynthio’s novels, 
the seventh in the third decade: whence 
Shakspeare obtained the name of Othello 
cannot now be ascertained, as no English 
translation of this work, so early as the time 
of Shakspeare, is known. There is a French 
translation of Cyathio, by Gabriel Chappreys, 
Paris 1584, which is, however, not a faithful 
one; but, probably, through this medium the 
work came into English. There can be no 
doubt, but many small and interesting pam= 
Page have been irretrievably lost between 
iis time and the present. If ever there was, 
then, one English translation of the above 
novel, it is now lost, and perhaps never more 
to be met with. 

In God's Revenge against Adultery, fol. 
by John Reynolds, history the eighth, there 
is an argument of his, which is as follows :— 
“‘ She marries Othello, an old German sol- 
dier.” In this history also, which is pro- 
fessed to be an Italian one, the name of lago 
occurs. It may be urged by some, that those 
names were adopted from the tragedy before 
us; but every reader who is conversant with 
the peculiar style and method in which the 
work of honest John Reynolds is composed, 
will acquit him of even the slightest fami- 
liarity with the scenes of Shakspeare. 

The date of the occurrence of the story, 
from which this play is founded,- may be as- 
certained from the following circumstances : 
Selymus the Second formed his design 
avainst Cyprus in 1569, and took it in 1571. 
This was the only attempt the Turks ever 
made upon that island after it came into the 
hands of the Venetians, (which was in the 
year 1473,) wherefore the time must fall in 
with some part of that interval. We learn 
from the play, that there was a junction of 
the Turkish fleet at Rhodes, in order for the 
invasion of Cyprus; that it first came sailing 
towards Cyprus, then went to Rhodes; there 
met another squadron, and then resumed its 
way to Cyprus. These are real historical 
facts, which happened when Mustapha, Sely- 
mus’s general, attacked Cyprus, in May 1570. 
—Vide Kuolle’s History of the Turks, p. 838, 
846, 867. Consequently, 1570 is the time 
of the play. 

Malone has ascribed, but on no very sure 
ground, this tragedy to the year 1611. It 
was entered on the Stationers’ books, Oct. 6, 
1621, by Tho*. Walkely; and first printed 
in 4to., im 1622, by N. O. for Thomas 
Walkely. 


No. Il. 


Charon.—There was such a person as 
Charon, it is said, actually existing; for the 
Egyptians, in their funeral mtes, (which were 
matters of greater moment with them than 
any other nation,) used to carry their dead 
over the Nile, and through the Marsh of 
Acherasia, and there put them into subter- 
raneous Caverns. 

Or, asthe ingenious author, Black well, says, 
in his Enquiry into the Lite and Writings of 
Homer, the procession at the funerals of 
Apis, with its progress ap the Nile, was the 
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end 





occasion upon which Orpheus and Homer 
founded their descriptions of the passage of 
souls to hell; that the manner of the burial 
in the delightful meadows around the lake 
near Memphis, which was the pattern of 
Acheron, (the infernal river,) gave rise to the 


peopling of the Elysian fields*. 














T. W. K. 
ANTIQUITIES IN DRESS. 
MOURNING. 


Tue French queens, before the reign of 
Charles Vill, wore white upon the death of 
the king; and were called “ reines blanches.” 
It was changed to black on the death of 
Charles VIII, 1498. 

In a wardrobe account for half a year, to 
Lady-day, 1684, (a MS. purchased by Mr. 
Brander, at the sale of the library of George 
Scott, Esq., of Woolston-hall,) are the 
following entries for the king’s mourning :— 

“A grey coat lined with murrey and 
white flowered silk, with gold loops, and four 
crape hatbands. 

“ A sad-coloured silk coat, lined with 
yold-striped Jutestring, with silver and silk 
buttons, and a purple crape hatband. 

*¢ A purple coat.” 

The Emperor Leopold, who died 1705, 
never shaved his beard during the time of 
mourning, which often lasted for a consider- 
able period 

The empress-dowagers never lay aside 
their mourning, and even their apartments 
are hung with black till their deaths. 

The Bavarian family never give a black 
livery, or line their coaches, in the deepest 
mourning. 

The Pope’s nieces never wear mourning, 
not even for their nearest relations; as the 
Romans reckon it so great a happiness for 
a family to have a Pope in it, that nothing 
ought to afflict his Holiness’s kindred. 

Queen Anne, on the death of Prince 
George of Denmark, wore black and white, 
with a mixture of purple in some part of her 
dress. ‘The precedent was taken from that 
worn by Mary Queen of Scots for the Earl 
of Darnley, which was exactly in point. 

King Charles 1 put the court into mourn- 
ing fur one day on the death of the Earl of 
Portland, lord high treasurer. 


CLOVES. 


About the year 790, Charlemagne granted 
an unlimited right of hunting to the abbot 
and monks of Sithin, for making gloves and 
girdles of the skins of the deer they killed, 
and covers tor their books. 

Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, according 
to Mr. Walpole’s account, on the authority 
of Stowe, * having travelled into Italy, is 
recorded to bave been the first that brought 
into England embroidered GLoves and per- 
fumes ; and presenting the Queen (Elizabeth) 
with a pair of the former, she was so pleased 
with them as to be drawn with them in one 
of her portraits.” 

George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, re- 
ceived a glove from Queen Elizabeth. The 
Queen had dropped it; when he taking it up 
to return to her, she presented it to him as a 


= * 





* The terryman employed in this business 
heing, in their language, the old Egyptian, called 
Charoni, simply signitying ‘“‘ 9 terryman,” — 
Diovoars Sicurus, lib. 1, 





mark of her esteem. He adorned it with 
jewels, and wore it in the front of his hat 
on days of tournaments. 








MODERN FEMALE OCCUPATIONS. 


Ir is curious and entertaining to observe 
the changes which take place in the fashions, 
not only of the ornaments of the body, but 
likewise in what are deemed the virtues of 
the heart. There is a fashionable piety, a 
fashionable charity, and a fashionable mo- 
rality, as well as a fashionable head-dress, 
or a fashionable pelisse; and perhaps the 
choice of either is equally a niatter of ca- 
price; the wearer being determined not only 
by its suitability to nature, but by its con- 
formity to the mode. Probably moral ca- 
price, or mistaken zeal, was never more 
observable, than in the character and pur- 
suits of a certain class of ladies of the present 
day. Formerly, the virtues most esteemed 
in the female character consisted of a chaste, 
retiring, modest spirit, exercised in cultivat- 
ing the peaceful enjoyments of domestic life, 
and thereby preserving and adding lustre to 
those endearing charms which render home 
delightful. But, now, the public seems to 
have taken the lead of private virtue: in 
place of fireside enjoyments, public meetings 
are the delight of the sex; and instead of 
finding our wives and daughters wholly 
occupied in family concerns, we see them 
engaged in wandering after and collecting 
pence for Bible and Missionary Societies. 
This modern public spirit of the ladies ap- 
pears to me to have been introduced by a 
tew popular individuals, who are endeavour- 
ing to turn the natural goodness and benevo- 
lence of the fair sex from its best direction, 
into the channel of their own interest and 
delusions. 

It may be @attering to the loving kindness 
of proselyting females, that vay should 
extend their Christian charity to the Turks, 
and be made instrumental to the gathering 
in of the Jews; but I would have the ladies, 
at large, consider the advice of St. Paul 
(1 Tim. chap. 2,) and judge whether it be 
not more discreet, and more calculated to 


form affectionate wives and tender imothers, 


than the practices of these modern evan- 
gelizers, who, either frem vanity or enthu- 
siasm, are so evidently deviating from the 
dictates of this great and Jearned apostle. 
I wish them to recollect, that as, when 


in a state of perfect innocence, the de- 


sire of acquiting knowledge, that was out 
of her sphere, tempted Eve to partake of the 
torhidden fruit; sv, in these more sinful 
times, tlie desire of diffusing knowledge in a 
way not connected with their duty may 
again lead the fair ones mto the paths of the 
tempter, and occasion them to lose a second 
Eden, in wandering from the Paradise of 
home. A. 

= 

SUNDAY CONCERTS. 


Tur Spanish Ambassador's Concert on the 
evening of Sunday sennight, was rendered a 
singular nuisance to the very respectable 
neighbourhood in which his Excellency re- 
sides. We have no Puritanical notions con- 
cerning the observation of Sundays, and we 
can allow much for the Catholic habits of the 
Duke of San Carlos ; but somcthing is due to 





—— 


the public feelings, and something to the com. 
fort of those concerned. On Sunday sennight 
Portland-place was kept for hours in a state 
of the most offensive disturbance, not only by 
the rattling of carriages on such occasions 
but by the noise the attendants, including the 
hoarse cries of link-boys, for “ Lady — ~, 
servant,” &c. It seems, also, thor whenever 
the Duke of San Carlos has a paity, he very 
liberally treats the servants of his guests with 
a certain quantity of porter, which they 
receive at a public house in Weymouth- 
street ; and the consequence is, that there is 
a continual driving of empty carriages from 
Portland-place to the street just mentioned, 
The Duke, it may easily be imagined, is ut- 
terly unconscious of the inconveniences of 
which he is the occasion; and the remedy, 
even along with the continuance of Sunday 
parties, is not very difficult. Neither the 
Prince Regent, nor any other English person- 
age of rank, was present on the occasion 
reterred to. 


ET . mae 


Funitive poetry, 


TO THE SEA-BIRD. 


BY E. A. KENDALL, ESQ. F.A.S, 








Pleased I behold thee, rover of the deep, 

That brav’st the terrors of this raging world, 
And follow still, with curious eye, thy sweep, 

O’er emerald waves with snowy heads y-curl’d : 
Pleased | behold thee o'er the expanse ride, 

Now pois’d aloft amid the lurid skies ; 
Descending now the watery valleys wide, 

Now rising slow, as slow the billows rise : 
Pleased I behold thee; and think blest it were, 

Like thee the dark seas dauntless to explore ; 
Like thee to toil unwearied and to dare, 

Nor with a coward’s haste to seek the shore: 
Tempt, while I please, the fortunes of the day, 
Then spread the wing, and bear, at wiil, away! 








LITERATURE. 

Modern Greek. — A journal written in 
modern Greek is now printed at Presburg, in 
Hungary. 

French Revolution. — Madame de Stac!’s 
posthumous work of Considerations on tle 
Chiet Events of the Revolution had only 
appeared two days when more than 4000 
cupies were sold. 
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Original jPactrp, 


HORACE. B.I. Ove 8. 


Lydia! by Heav’n, on thee I call ; 
What hastens Sybaris to his fall? 

’Tis love for thee. Why does he fly 
Mars’ plain, so used to summer sky ? 
Why shun his old associates ? 

Why all his wonted rides now hates? 
Why does he leave his Gallic stud ? 
Why fear the yellow Tiber's flood ? 
Why startle at the wrestler’s oil, 

As children from the snake recoil ? 
Why throw his weighty arms aside, 
His quoit, his dart, once all his pride? 
Why steals he from the haunts of men, 
And hopes ne’er to be seen again ; 
Like Thetis’ son, in Scyros’ rocks, 
When war broke Ilium with its shocks, 
Lest he should die by Trojan hands, 
Or fall amongst the Lycian bands ? 


Ope i1. 


Cease to inquire—thou ne'er canst know— 

Leuconée! thy future state : 

Will the gods grant to us below, 
With sacred things to trifle so? 

‘lo dive into our hidden fate ? 

What is ’tis better we should bear, 
Than thus to think on Heav’n’s high will. 
Be wise, like me, and drink thy fill.——— 
Time flies :—be merry—stand not still! 

But live (and TrRuty) without care ! 


Opg 14. 


Ship! shall new storms thy lite strength o’er- 
whelm ? 
Where sail’st thoa? fly to port from th’ ocean 
back ! 
Fled are the friendly hands that rul'd thy belaw— 
Hark! how thy broken mast and sail-vards 
crack ! 











=> 





" 


Thy rigging’s lost—and durst thou stand to sea, 
Without a sail to brave the threat’ning sky ? 
Without the favour of a deity, 
On whose assistance thou canst e’er rely? 


Thy stock, thy useless name—of Pontus’ woods, 
Oh noble offspring! cease of them to boast: 
The sailor trusts to strength in tempest’s floods— 

Beware, lest fortune ’s in thy folly lost! 


T oft have thought of, now regret thee more, 
And o'er thy fate still hangs my anxious care; 


, In safety by the Cyclades’ bright shore 


Steer her, ye gods! and listen to my prayer. 
AB. 








TO 


How long wilt thou sleep ?—but, oh, sweet be thy 
slumbers ! 
May angels sing o’er thee in love-moving numbers! 
The moon in thy chamber is smilingly peeping 
‘Thro’ th’ woodbines that over the casement are 
creeping : 
The roaring wiad is hush’d, and no rude bird 
I’th’woods, the plains, the hills, the vales, is 
heard ; 
The cattle rest, the deer restrain their bound, 
All nature yiclds not a disturbing sound. 


“ Dost thou move ?—oh, how fair!—thy slumber 
is broken ; 
Dost thou speak ?—voh! what words have thy soft 
lips spoken ? 
What phantom is that which around me is:sailin 
Now rising, now sinking, now flutt’ring, now fail. 
ing? 
What ine comes my senses to affright? 
What being torments on s0 lovely a night ?— 
And smil’st thou then?—1I feel my courage 
warm— 
It cannot, must not, dares not, do me harm.” 


It cannot, it must not, it dares not ; my sweetest !— 

But know’st not the spirit thou fearlessly greetest ? 

Our souls must have bodies!—for truth I once 

take it— 

’Tis my spirit seeks yours—nor will it forsake it ; 
For, where the soul can find its treasure lies, 
Thither in raptures ever fond it flies. 

Sleep on—nor fear—for though thou hat'st 
me so, 
Tho’ thou canst strike, I can’t retarn the blow. 
QG, 





TO THOMAS MUNDAY, ESQ. 





* Nil parvam, aut humfli modo, 
Nil mortale loquar.”—Iior. — 





Hail, Friendship! source of ev’ry thoiight refin'd,. 

Whose welcome ray supports the drooping miud. 

A source divine! whose soft and native air 

Breathes gentle sympathy in mis’ry’s ear. 

Immortal, hail! thy fond and willing aid 

Cheers the sad breast which pain and grief invade 

"Tis thine, to check the hapless orphan’s tear 

That starts for those who once on earth were dear: 

"Tis thine, the widow’s sorrow to appease, 

To soothe, and lull the woe-worn heart to ease, 

A sacred name ! than infant day more fair, 

The choicest boon of Heav’n’s peculiar care. 

Religion’s child! with purest love replete, 

At virtue’s shrine it caught the pious heat, 

And bla2’d ethereal—whose chastest part 

Took eager flight to glow in Mun pay’s heart; 

When, planet-like, it sheds its beam afar, 

And in this nether world it shines the brightest 
star, Ilenricus. 

Kent, June 15, 1818. 
A SE TS See Se 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are proceeding as fast as our limits and a due 
regard to variety of materials, and the calls of 
the moment, permit us, to insert such com- 
manicattons us we deem admissible. Some of 
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them, we confess, have been very long in our 
hands. 

The article on Painting came too Jate for insertion 
this week. 


** Ossian and Gaelic Poetry” in our next. 


“* Forgery of Bank-notes,” and ‘* Abuses of 
Charitable Trusts,” are unavoidably postponed 
til! our next. : 


R. F. N. must be unacquainted with our earlier 
Numbers, or he would have seen what he asks 
for. 


We ought to have introduced “ The Toy in 
Fashion” (in our last Number) to our readers 
as a translation of the “‘ Joujou du Jour,” in- 
‘serted before. The thouglit in the concluding 
quartain is changed by the translation, and not 
with any remarkable felicity. The French 
author has it—‘* Apes of Montesquieu, ( French- 
men called apes by Montesquieu, ) since Europe 
has its eyes on your smallest offences, avoid, 
at least, to fall into any new folly, and there- 
fore beware of the Caleidoscope !” 


Lustrano, Saran Srnote, **, and W. B., in 
our next. 

In the List of New Publications, in our last, the 
titles of several books are unfortunately mis- 
placed. 

In some copies of our last, p. 201, co]. 2, for 
** commended,” read ‘ recommended ;” p. 203, 
col. 3, 1. 59, for ‘ stormy,” read ‘* sheeny ;” 
p. 204, col. 1, 1, 41, for “ moving,” read 
“* morning ;” p. 206, col, 2, for “‘ freely we,” 
read ‘ we freely.” 

In No. 12, p. 191, col. 1, 1. 2, for “ Cumber- 
land,” read ‘‘ Cambridge ;”’ p. 189, col. 1, 
l. 4, from the bottom, for ‘ visiter,” read 
** visitor.” 

The Literary Journat, Price SIXPENCE, 
is received by Country Booksellers in weekly 

arcels ; and a stamped edition, Price NINE- 

ENCE, entitled the Lirrrary CuRonic Le, 
is printed every Monday, for circulation by 
the post, postage-free. 

Readers having friends abroad should be apprised, 
that our unstamped Paper may be sent, free of 
difficulty and expense, to the East and West 
Indies. It is known to be otherwise with 
Newspupers. 
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Books lately Published by C. and J. OLLIFR, Vere 
Street, Bond Street. 

1. FOLIAGE; or Poems Original and Trans- 
iated. By LeicH Hunt. Foolsc:p 8vo. 8. 

2. The STORY of RIMINI. By the same 
Author. Second Edition, foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

3. The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB, now 
first collected. 2 vols. 12s, 

Vol. [.—Poems; the l!ragedy of John Woodvil; the 
Tale of Rosamund Gray; Recollections of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, &c. &c. 

Vol. 11.—On the Tragedies of Shakspeare; Characters 
of Dramatists contemporary with Shakspeare; on the 
Genius of Hogarth; Mr. H.—; a Faree, &c. &c, 

4. The REVOLT of ISLAM: a Poem in 
Twelve Cantos, By PERCY ByssHs SUELLFY. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Also, by the same Author, 
ALASTOR ; or the Spirit of Solitude. 5s. 


5. ALTHAM and HIS WIFE; a Domestic 
Tale. 12mo. 5s, 6d. 

6. HISTORY of a SIX WEEKS’ TOUR 
through Part of FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, GER- 
MANY, and HOLLAND; with Letters Descriptive of 
« Sai! Round the Lake of Genevs, and of the Glaciers of 
«hrmenni. 





This Day is Published, in Royal 8v0. price 12s. 
embellished with a Portrait of the Author, 

The HISTORY of BRITAIN; that Part 
especially now called ENGLAND; from the First 
‘Traditional Beginning, continued to the NORMAN 
CONQUEST; collected out of the Anci:nt and best 
Authors thereof. By JOHN MILTON. To which is 
added, by the same Author, some TRACTS on CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT, and on the COMMONWEALTH FORM 
of GOVERNMENT. 

London: Printed by and for Robert Wilks, 89, 
Chancery Lane. 





This Day is Published, price 5s. in \2m0. embellishea 
with Two Engravings, 

and HUMOUROUS TALES in 

To which 


COMIC 
VERSE, Selected from the best Authors. 
is added, a Selection of Epigrams. 

** Tame your mind to mirth and merriment, which 
bars a thousan«! harms, and lengthens life.” 
Taming of the Shrew. 

Printed for R. Wilks, 89, Chancery Lane; and may 

be had of all Booksellers. 





Under the Patronage of, and Dedicated to, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE 
REGENT. 

PROSPECTUS of a NEW and CORRECTED 


EDITION of the DELPHIN CLASSICS; with the | 


Variorum Notes appended. To be Intitled the Regent’s 
Edition. To be Printed and Edited by A. J. VALPy, 
M.A,, late Fellow of Pemb. Coll. Oxford. 

*.* The Subscription wili shortly be closed, and 
the price raised.—Present Subscription, 285 Small, 
and 69 Large. 


The high reputation in the Learned World of the 
DELPHIN CLASSICS, and the prevailing searcity of 
most of them, leave little doubt that their Republication 
will be received with patronage and approbation. 

The Edition, now proposed to be published under the 
Patronaye of, and Dedicated to, HIS ROYAL HIGH- 
NESS THE PRINCE REGENT, will be printed in a 
neat and tniform manner. 

The Maps will be beautifully executed; and the 
Woop-CuTs at present existing in the DELPHIN and 
VARIORUM EDITIONS will also be inserted. 

The avidity with which the DELPHIN CLASSICS 
are sought, and the impracticability of precuring com- 
plete Sets, as well as the knowledge that they contain 
many litera! errors, and that the critical labours of the 
last Century, and the collation of many important MSS. 
have considerably improved the text, encourage the 
Printer in the expectation that a new and corrected 
Edition will be regarded in the most favourable manner ; 
especially as it is conceived that no library can be con- 
sidered as complete without a regular Collection of the 
CLASSICS. 

The best Text will be used.—The Notes in the best 
and latest VARIORUM Edition will be printed at the 
end of each Author; and the Various Readings 
placed under the Text—thus will be incorporated, as 
it were, the DFLPHIN and the VaRIORUM EDITIONS. 

The best Indices will be adopted, and carefully col- 
lated with the Text, to remove the present numerous 
faults in the references. The refcgence will be to the 
Book and Chapter, and notto the page, by which means 
the same Index will apply to all other editions, The 
Delphin Interpretation will be placed under the text, to 
preserve the beauty of the page. ‘he Literaria Notitia 
frem the Bipont Editions, continued to the present time, 
will be added to each Author. - 

The whole will be printed aniformly in Octavo, price 
18s. boards, each Part, to Subscribers, and 11. 1s. to Non- 


Subscribers. Pach Part will contain 672 closely printed 


pages, without reference to the conclusion of any author, 
so that the Subscribers may bind each author in as mauy 
Volumes as they please, and arrange them alphabeti- 
cally or chronologically, as most convenient. 


The 








paper will be woven, and of sufficient substance to 
receive writing ink; the type purposely cast by one of 
the first Founders, and the typography executed jn the 
most correct manner. A fair margin will be preserved, 

Some Copies will be struck off on very fine thick 
Royal Paper, with a large margin, and hotpressed, Price 
to Subscribers 11. 16s., to Non-Subscribers 21, 9s. each 
Part. ‘The Price will be raised higher to Non-Subscribers, 
as the Work advances. 

The whole will make about 120, but not €XCeeding 
130, Parts—and Twelve Parts will be printed in the year 
without fail. Each Part to be paid for on delivery, 

As only a certain number of Copies will be printed, 
the Work cannot be sold in separate Parts, or Anthors, 

It may not be improper to observe, that a complete 
Set of the Delphin Editions sold at the ! oxburghe 
Sale in 1812 for above 5001., and that a uniform sq 
of the VARIORUM cannot be obtained at any price, 
Indeed, the present Edition would cost many handred 
pounds to collect. 

The necessity of publishing such a NATIONAL Worx 
by subscription is obvious, as it prevents all apprehen. 
sions of any check to its completion, and without which 
it could not be undertaken. 

A List of Subscribers wiil be published with the Work, 
In case of the decease of any Subscriber, his family wiif 
be permitted to continue the Subscription «at the original 
price, as is done with Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, 

As it is confidently hoped that the Subscription wil! 
soon enable the Work to be sent to press, it may be 
necessary for such as are desirous to subscribe to be 
early in forwarding their naines; and at the same time 
to state large or small paper, as also the manner in 
which the name should be printed in the list of 
Subscribers. 

The Authors to be printed are: 

Cicero, Libri Oratorii, Orationes, LIpistole ad 
Familiares, Opera Philosophica—Claudianus—Calli- 
machus — Catallus, Tibutlus, Propertius - Eutropius— 
Horatius — Juvenalis et Persius — Livius — Lucretius— 
Nepos—-Ovidius— Phedrus—llantus—Plinins (Senior — 
Sallustius — Statins — Suetonius — Tacitus — ferentius— 
Velleius—Patereulus Virgilius—A puleins—Aulus Gellius 
—Aurelius Victor—A usonius— Boethins. - Casar—Dictys 
Cretensis, &c.— Florus—J ustinus—M anilius—Martialis— 
Panegyrici Veteres—Pompeius Festus, &c.—Prudentins 
—Quintus Curtios—Valerius Maximus. 

To save expense, it is particularly requested that a 
reference may be given to some friend or agent ib 
London, where the Parts may be left and the money : 
received. Any person travelling abroad may have bis 


















Copy kept at Mr. Valpy’s Office antil his returv. 
N.B. Mr. Valpy wishes it more particularly to be r 
understood, that no delay whatever can occur in tht, 
publication of Twelve Parts annually, as some observe 
tions have been made on the slow progress of Stephens 
Greek Thesaurus ; on which subject it may be onl} 
necessary to say, that the Subscribers alone are i 
gainers by such delay, and the Editors the losers, for It 
is obvious that a more hurried production would have 
been of greater benefit to them; but the fact is, thal tbe 
unexpectedly large Subscription determined them (0 
to their Subscribers a larger quantity of materials, fof 
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which considerable sums were paid, and which ce 
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not fail greatly to enrich the Thesaurus. Hid b : 

iber would § 


printed as fast as was possible, what Subscr : 
not justly have condemned the Kditors? With repr 
to the present Work, the labour is clearly defined, a 
therefore easy of calculation. 

Jooke’s Court, London, 29th May, 1818. ; 
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